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Seventeen Suggestions for the War on Waste 


HARRY G. HELM 


[HERE are a few of a number of 
suggestions gathered by one of our 
member companies embodying 
tested and practical ways of saving 
time, money and energy. All have 
been actually working for some 
producer; they should work to 
your own benefit and profit. — Ep.] 


1. Inability to Make Usual Calls 
Make increased use of the mails 
to keep your name before your 
clients, and to remind them of the 
services you offer and the cover- 
ages you write. Check the supply 
and use of sales and service letters 
and advertising material available. 


2. Collection Problems 

Suggest long term; consider 
staggering of the expiration dates. 
3. Not-Takens 

Get definite order to write 
insurance, via call, phone, letter or 
literature. 
4. New Office Help 

Use printed educational mate- 
rial to reduce time that is needed 
to instruct and train employees. 
5. Small Premium Policies 

Use the mails more to get the 
order to renew, send out policy 
or renewal; collect the premium; 
or convert to term to secure order 
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HARRY G. HELM 


The uncovering of waste is important to any 
business, large or small 


and collect premium at same time. 
6. Insufficient Information 

To avoid the necessity of second 
phone calls or additional corre- 
spondence, don’t trust to your 
memory when taking an order. 
Have conveniently at hand a 
printed form as guide at phones 
and in pocket. Carry with you all 
the necessary forms for usual cases. 


March 


7. One Risk — Many Policies 

Reduce office details. by reduc- 
ing number of policies. Before 
writing or renewing, secure from 
your companies authorization for 
larger lines. Consider the use of 
three- or five-year term. 
8. Too Many Letters 

Use pencilled memos and pieces 
wherever these are possible. 
9. Liability for Earned Premiums 
on Overdue Terms 

List all unpaid items over 30 
days old so that collections may be 
made before the danger point is 
reached. 
10. Financial Worries 

Make up a financial statement 
periodically. 
11. Special Risks Written through 
Associations 

Secure proper letter of authori- 
zation, then get in touch with 
nearest office of proper association. 
12. Reducing Sales Resistance 

If your name — and business — 
is not widely known, conduct a sys- 
tematic and continuous program 
of proper advertising and publicity. 
Call on the advertising depart- 
ments of your companies for help. 
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13. Unprofitable 
Accounts 

Determine your 
cost to handle one 
item, then see if 
small account pays 
cost of handling. If 
unprofitable (a) in- 
crease if possible, or 
(b) relinquish to a 
competitor. Use 
Unit Cost Chart 
such as accompanies 
this article. 
14. Assureds in the 
Services 

Prevent loss of 
time and prestige 
in settling property 
loss caused by fire, 
burglary, theft or 
damage when as- 
sured is in armed 
service. Have sol- 
dier or sailor or 
relative see a local 
lawyerandhavehim 
prepare a power 
of attorney appoint- 


SEVENTEEN SUGGESTIONS FOR THE WAR ON WASTE 











Unit Cost ANALYsIs oF Poticies IssuED 
During Twelve-Month Period Ending 


, 1%... 


Agency Overhead Expenses for the Year 


Commissions to Sub-Producers 
Salaries to Office Employees 
Rent, Heat, Light and Water 
Automobile Expense 
Advertising 

Telephone and Telegraph 
Office Stationery and Supplies 
Postage 

Taxes 

Traveling 

Insurance 

Association Dues and Subscriptions 
Interest and Discounts 
Contributions 

Depreciation and Reserves 
Unallocated Expenses 





TOTAL EXPENSES 
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ing someone to adjust property 
losses, to execute the necessary 
proofs and to receive the proceeds 
of insurance. This should be done 
at once, before a loss occurs. When 
assured is already in service, power 
of attorney should be executed and 
sent for signature. 

15. Renewing Fleet and Schedule 
Policies without Checking Additions 


and Deductions, thus Necessitating 
Rewriting 

Check with the insured before 
expiration. 
16. Failure to Renew, Correct or 
Change Existing Policies Properly 

(a) Check dailies, particularly 
at renewal time, to see if assured 
has newest and best protection at 
lowest possible rate (b) Check 





SUMMARY OF PoL.iciEs IssuED DURING PERIOD 


Fire and Automobile 
Summary of Fire Lines and Automobile Policies Issued During Period 


No. Last Pol. Issued No. Last Pol. Issued No. of Pol. Issued 
Company Policy During Preceding Period During Current Period During ‘‘Current Period” 
Series (Col. A) (Col. B) (Col. ‘*B’’ minus Col. ‘‘A”’) 












































Total Number of Fire Lines and Auto Policies Issued during Period — 


Casualty and Marine 


Summary of Casualty and Marine Policies Issued During Period 
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Total Number of Casualty and Marine Policies Issued during Period —___ 
Grand Total Number of Fire Lines, Auto, Casualty and Marine 

Policies Issued during Period casemate 
Average Overhead Expense per Policy Issued $ 
(Divide Total Expenses $_______ by Total Number of Policies Issued _____) 














with assured to see if his posses- 
sions, responsibilities or circum- 
stances, both private and business, 
have changed enough to require a 
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are at present giving your assured? 


17. Wasted Time for Renewing of 
Policies 








change in his insurance (c) Check Use renewal certificates 
with yourself by answering this automobile, burglary, liability, 
question: Could a competitor plate glass, etc., where these are 
improve upon the protection you available and feasible. 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Up-to-‘Date Information 


Due to the enactment of important amendments in 1943 to workmen’s 
compensation laws, several new publications are offered to our readers: 


PAMPHLETS: New separate editions are now available for each of the 
following states: California, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas and Wis- 
consin. About the first of April, pamphlets are expected to be available for 
each of the following: Arizona, Minnesota, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Washington and Wyoming. 

These 1943 editions of each pamphlet contain the complete 
text of the workmen’s compensation law and pertinent 
supplementary laws, including all amendments enacted at 
the 1943 legislative sessions and, in addition, digests of the 
laws and annotations of new cases since their previous 
publication. Single copies, $7.00. Quantity prices on 
request. 


SuPPLEMENTs: Available also are supplements to the last edition of the 
workmen’s compensation law pamphlets for each of the following states: 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Maine, Maryland, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and Vermont. About the first of April, a 
supplement for North Dakota will be available. 

These 1943 supplements contain a summary of the effect 
of 1943 amendments, the text of same and annotations of 
recent decisions construing the law. Single copies, 25¢. 
Quantity prices on request. 

Orvers: Address your inquiries or orders to A. E. Fox, Legislative 
Division, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, 
N. Y. (7), N. Y. For orders for New York City, add 1% sales tax; for 
California deliveries, add 214% use tax. 














By LONDON ACTOR HAD HIS FACE 
INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENT, THUS 
ARRANGING FOR SOLACE IN 
STERLING, SHOULD THERE OCCUR ANY 
PERMUTATION IN THE CONTOURS 
OF HIS PROFITABLE PROFILE ! 
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TNSURANCE HELPS™ ~ 
FINANCE THE WAR 


THROUGH INVESTMENT OF A 
LARGE PORTION OF ITS FUNDS 


IN WAR BONDS AND GOVERNMENT} 
SECURITIES . 


GPHE FIRST AMERICAN STEAM 
BOILER INSURANCE WAS WRITTEN 
BY A STOCK COMPANY, CHARTERED 
IN 1868. “THE FIRST PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE COMPANY WAS A 
STOCK COMPANY, ORGANIZED 
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@ Is the Customer Safely Covered? 





Place of Insurance in Credit Rating 





Author Suggests ‘“Divisional Insurance Boards”’ 
Make One Investigation and One Analysis 
of Each Customer for All Creditors 





G. W. PATTERSON 


> THE vAsT majority of the credits 
checked by individual creditors 
are so small in proportion to the 
total worth of the customer that 
the credit man, singly, hesitates to 
demand the exhaustive informa- 
tion that is essential if the creditor 
is to appraise properly the extent 
of protection maintained and re- 
quired by the customer to qualify 
for credit. 

In my opinion, and I believe 
that this opinion is concurred in 
by many others, this means that 
there is vast need of a program (to 
be carried on jointly by the insur- 
ance underwriters and credit men) 
to acquaint the credit man with 
the various hazards, their relative 
importance, and to establish a 
medium whereby “insurance in- 
formation” may be readily secured. 

It appears impossible to.prepare 
a questionnaire that will establish, 
on a satisfactory basis, all of the 
information needed, both as to the 
insurance protection maintained 
and as to the exposure to loss ex- 
istent, that does not in turn impose 





an undue burden upon the cus- 
tomer if the questionnaire is com- 
pleted properly and fully. It 
appears equally impossible for in- 
dividual credit men, because of 
their lack of intimate knowledge of 
the customer’s operations, expo- 
sure to loss, etc., to determine from 
the answers to any series of ques- 
tions what additional perils should 
be protected if impairment of 
credit is to be avoided. 

Even if we should find an an- 
swer to both of these questions 
there still would exist a general 
fear of creating ill-will by demand- 
ing additional insurance irrespec- 
tive of how obvious the need may 
be. Particularly is this true when 
the extent of credit by the individ- 
ual creditor is not substantial in 
proportion to the worth of the 
customer. In seeking answers to 
these problems which must be 
overcome, two thoughts developed: 


(1) It should not be the function*of 
each individual creditor to determine 
whether or not satisfactory insurance 
is carried because of the difficulty and 
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expense involved both to the creditor 
and to the customer. 

(2) A simpler medium should be de- 
veloped for securing the necessary in- 
formation regarding exposure and 
protection, than by use of an exhaus- 
tive questionnaire. 

With regard to the first prob- 
lem, each committee could prob- 
ably work out some form of “‘di- 
visional insurance board,” which, in 
turn, would act in the interests of 
all creditors, thus making possible 
one investigation and one analysis 
of éach customer for all creditors. 

The most logical answer to the 
second problem appears to be by 
asking for copies of the latest in- 
surance survey and analysis that 
has been prepared for the cus- 
tomer by his insurance broker, 
agent or company. Most com- 
panies and agents are now prepar- 
ing surveys for their accounts, with 
the result, I dare say, that prac- 
tically all important risks have one 
or more in their files. These sur- 
veys establish, first, a complete 
list of all insurance now carried; 
second, the recommended im- 
provements in existing coverages; 
and, third, all additional perils 
that should be protected, with a 
brief explanation of each coverage 
and why it is needed. 

These analyses are usually the 
result of exhaustive study by an 
insurance man more familiar with 
the customer’s business than most 
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credit managers could hope to be 
and, above all else, this informa- 
tion can be forwarded without 
difficulty by the customer to the 
board making the examination. 

It goes without saying that all 
members of these boards should be 
sworn to faithful respect of the 
trust imposed in them and should 
under no conditions take advan- 
tage of the information to solicit 
directly or indirectly the cover- 
ages recommended, thus leaving 
to the customer the privilege of 
procuring the insurance that is 
recommended through the usual 
channels employed by him. 

Where up-to-date or satisfac- 
tory surveys do not exist, the cus- 
tomer should be asked by the 
board to have one prepared by his 
broker, agent or company. This is 
a service that can be had without 
cost, although on occasion may be 
difficult during the present man- 
power shortage. It also appears 
reasonable that some medium for 
making a joint or blanket demand 
for the additional protection that 
is needed could be worked out by 
the board itself that will relieve in- 
dividual creditors of that embar- 
rassing responsibility. 

From this point it should be a 
simple matter for these boards to 
work out certain uniform classifi- 
cation letters or numbers that in- 
dicate whether or not the customer 
is safely covered with insurance 
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and whether or not his credit is 
unduly jeopardized from unpro- 
tected insurable hazards. It is 
reasonable to assume no customer 
will have insurance against every 
loss possibility; however, it will 
become evident after a study of a 
complete insurance survey, whether 
the customer is reasonably, ex- 
ceptionally well, or poorly pro- 
tected against at least all perils 
containing catastrophic loss pos- 
sibilities. Coverage against these 
perils are MUSTS in prudent 


@ Insurance Anecdotes— 1X 
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PLACE OF INSURANCE IN CREDIT RATING 
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business management and _ like- 
wise are MUSTS in prudent ex- 
tension of credit. 

A program of this type should be 
undertaken only by the various 
Credit Men’s Associations. It will 
be of inestimable value to us in 
checking credit, and is a service 
that should be appreciated by our 
customers who often are quite 
unaware of the extent of their ex- 
posure to certain types of losses 
that nevertheless could easily and 
quickly destroy their business. 


— 

His Own Estate ~~» 

“FallenArches” | \ j 
a e 


REGINALD S. HOLMES 


Through a printer’s error, in- 
structions were received from one 
of the company’s offices to take 
immediate steps to bring about 
the settlement of the estate of 
the late Reginald S. Holmes [my- 
self]. This is about the only instance 
where I can remember definitely 
refusing to carry out the instruc- 
tions sent to me by a company 
official. 





Another slightly unusual in- 
stance appeared in a letter from 
one of our fiduciaries to whom we 
had written for complete informa- 
tion regarding the trust for which 
she was responsible. She replied in 
great detail concerning the state of 
her health and asked our advice on 
a cure for fallen arches. Such ir- 
relevant comments from some fi- 
duciaries are not uncommon. 














HON. HOWARD M. CULLIMORE 
IDAHO 


Honorable Howard M. Cullimore was born in Utah. He attended 
George Washington University and Benjamin Franklin University in 
Washington, D. C., graduating from the latter with an accounting 
major and a law minor. Following this, he spent three years in Lon- 
don and three and one-half years in Wall Street. He served as an 
insurance agent for nine years and in the past five years as owner 
and manager of his own general insurance firm. He was appointed 
Director of Insurance by Governor Bottolfsen on January 4, 1943. 











@ Records show that the average salesman 
puts in four hours of preparatory (non-produc- 


tive) work for every hour of face-to-face selling. 


@ The hit-or-miss presentation most probably 


will “miss.” 


@ The wise salesman will ask a lot of leading 


questions. 


The Psychology of Making the Presentation 


F. GLENN PACKWOOD 


p> Farture at the point of sale 
sometimes proves the undoing of 
otherwise capable salesmen. Such 
men may wisely select plenty of 
prospects; they may prepare their 
cases well; they have no trouble in 
getting in to see their prospects. 
But when they are actually in the 
presence of the buyer, they fail to 
get their story across. 

As a consequence, all their 
preparatory work was wasted; the 
signed application they should 
have had was lost. This breeds dis- 
couragement, lowers the sales- 
man’s morale and diminishes his 
ability to motivate future pros- 
pects to buy. 

Presentation is the most impor- 
tant but too often the weakest link 
in the sales chain. The great im- 
portance of making every minute 
of presentation time count is ap- 
parent. The overall effectiveness of 
a salesman can be increased in al- 
most direct proportion to his abil- 
ity to improve his presentation. 


I, STRATEGICS OF THE PRESENTATION 


Wherever a standard presentation 
can be developed and used, it ‘will 
prove more successful than “extem- 
poraneous selling.’’ However, varied 
natures and types of prospects, varied 
situations and conditions and different 
attitudes of different individuals create 
a need for different and individually 
tailored presentations, which should 
be individually thought out and per- 
haps silently rehearsed, lest those pre- 
cious few moments of face-to-face 
selling be lost by a hit-or-miss ex- 
temporaneous presentation, which 
most probably will “miss.” 

Signed applications are secured 
more by negotiation rather than by 
painting a successful sales picture. 

We Don’t Like to Be Sold. The basic 
strategy in negotiating a sale is to 
avoid saying or doing anything to 
make the prospect conscious of your in- 
terest in getting a buyer. Any display 
of selfishness, or undue determination 
to get an order, puts the prospect on 
guard against you. People secretly fear 
being talked into doing something by 
a so-called “slick” salesman. 
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We Do Like to Buy. On the other 
hand, we all like to buy. The smart 
salesman is careful to convey by word 
and deed that he is there to help the 
prospect buy whatever the prospect 
should have, and not for the purpose 
of selling him a policy regardless of 
what he should have. 

Point Number One in making a 
presentation is to watch for the first 
opening where you can afford to con- 
cede a point or make some self-denial. 
The prospect generally accepts that as 
proof which convinces him that you 
are honest and sincere. 

Attention May Not Be Interest. Some 
salesmen mistake attention for inter- 
est. Just because you have the pros- 
pect’s attention, don’t assume you 
have his interest. 


EXAMPLE. A prospect once told a 
long-winded effervescent insurance 
salesman that the prospect’s time was 
worth $2 a minute. The young sales- 
man slapped a $10 bill on the pros- 
pect’s desk and said, “All right, Pll 
take $10 worth.” 

The salesman here got the pros- 
pect’s attention, but he didn’t have his 
interest, and he didn’t get a signed ap- 
plication. If you can’t break through 
his indifference you are losing. So be- 
fore it is too late, get control of the sit- 
uation by talking about something of 
vital interest to the prospect — his 
babies, his hobby, his business, any- 
thing to get him to commit himself 
with interest in something — then 
start trolling him into your planned 
presentation. 


Dominate the Interview. When you lose 
control of the situation, you lose the 
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sale. If necessary start shooting ques- 
tions. Old Socrates “‘sold” his ideas 
and records. Socrates seldom made 
statements. He won arguments by 
asking questions, and by answering 
questions with questions. In this way 
his opponents would tangle themselves 
up in their own answers. The wise 














F. GLENN PACKWOOD 


Words are apt to travel faster if they know 
where they’re going 


salesman will make it a rule to ask lots 
of leading questions. Remember this 
and it will make a lot of money for you. 
Question asking leaves a favorable 
impression of modesty with the buyer. 
Blustering statements do the reverse. 
Question asking invites faith and 
confidence. 
Emphatic statements antagonize, 
challenge prejudice, and excite suspicion. 
Question asking means sure con- 
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trol of the interview at all times. 
Positive assertions mean losing con- 

trol through arguments over minor points. 

Cultivate the question asking habit. 

Why Men Buy: One important point 
to try to determine early in the inter- 
view is what reasons may impel the 
prospect to buy insurance, 

EXAMPLE. Men buy A&H, for in- 
stance, for varied and entirely differ- 
ent reasons: 





because of appeal to their 
vanity 
because they will derive 
pleasure and satisfaction from 
having provided the protec- 
tion for the family 
—because the wife or family 
will derive satisfaction from 
having the protection 
——-some to protect their savings 
to insure the education of 
their children 
to protect their life insurance 
program 
———-some, such as bankers, based 
on what they call “business 
judgment.” 











You can’t sell everybody with the 
same appeal. So, your strategy of 
making an effective presentation sim- 
mers down to knowing or determining 
the problems and attitude of the man 
you are interviewing. You will always 
be the master of the interview if your 
planned presentation is strategically 
fitted to your prospect’s situation, his 
morale and his attitude. That must be 
clearly defined in your own mind. 

But the prospect, not you, will be 
the master in the interview if you have 
no definite objective and planned 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MAKING THE PRESENTATION 1g 


presentation, entering his office almost 
like a beggar looking for a handout. 


II. MAKtnGc THE Prospect WANT 
Your Po.icy 


Some executive and professional 
men have a “system of getting rid of 
salesmen.” 

EXAMPLE. Such people may listen to 
your story and say, in effect: “That 
sounds fine, but I’m not interested to- 
day. How’s business with you? Pretty 
tough?” The last question too often 
sends the salesman off thinking and 
talking about his business, his troubles, 
or defending them. The prospect sold 
the salesman the idea of talking about 
something else, the prospect becomes 
master of the interview and the sale is 
lost. 

From Interest to Desire. Turning the 
prospect’s interest into the desire to 
buy is perhaps the most important 
step in making a presentation. It is 
at this stage that more than 50% of 
possible sales are lost. The most fre- 
quent reason is because the salesman 








Here You Will Find — 


I. Strategics of the Presentation 
We Don’t Like to Be Sold 
We Do Like to Buy 
Attention May Not Be Interest 
Dominate the Interview 
Why Men Buy 


II. Making Prospect Want the Policy 
From Interest to Desire 
Create the Want 


III. Presenting the Proposition 
Transfer the Idea 
Use a Sales Aid 
Check the Instruments 
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made the mistake of trying to close too 
soon. He assumed a desire to buy that 
did not yet exist. The desire to buy 
A&H insurance, for instance, must be 
created in perhaps 99% of all inter- 
views. 

Create the Want. At this stage, concen- 
trate on creating the want to buy the 
policy; particularly stress the need for 
the protection, the quality of the com- 
pany and the policy. It seems too ele- 
mentary to go further into this phase 
which all salesmen know so well. But 
they under-sell, they over-sell, or too 
often present the application at the 
wrong time during the interview. 
Don’t operate until the anesthetic has 
taken effect — it’s too painful! 

The difference between making a 
man want a policy and taking an or- 
der is the difference between being a 
big success and just getting by. The 
streets are filled with men just making 
a living and that is all. Most of them 
could double or triple their earnings if 
they would first firmly establish in 
their heads and hearts the idea itself, 
its carefully planned presentation and 
a dogged determination to create the 
want during the interview. 


III. PresENTING Your PROPOSITION 

We now come more fully into the 
third step in making the sale. First, we 
aroused the prospect’s favorable in- 
terest. Then we created his want or de- 








Turning the prospect’s interest into the 
desire to buy is perhaps the most impor- 
tant step in making a presentation. It is at 
this stage that more than 50% of possible 
sales are lost. 
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The biggest money-making salesmen in 
all lines of business are those who suc- 
cessfully sell specialties for which no im- 
mediate want exists, therefore for which 
the want must be created. 








sire for insurance. His mind is thus 
prepared to receive the proposal we 
are there to make. To do this effec- 
tively, we should follow a “planned 
presentation” previously worked out 
or prepared, 

Transfer the Idea. But the salesman 
must be very, very sure that he gets 
over to the prospect — slowly, clearly 
and deliberately — the exact picture 
of what the salesman has in his own 
mind. The transfusion of ideas from 
your mind to the mind of the prospect 
is about the most difficult feat of sales- 
manship. To do it successfully requires 
strategy of a high order. 

Use a Sales Aid. The “scratch pad” 
or some other simple, yet clear and 
complete, visual sales aid is very help- 
ful in dramatizing facts and figures. 
It rivets the mind of the prospect on 
what the salesmen is telling him and 
thus keeps the prospect’s mind from 
wandering at this most critical period. 
It drives the points home and fixes 
them in the prospect’s mind in a dra- 
matic manner. 

Check the Instruments. It is well to 
point out that at this critical point 
many sales are lost because the sales- 
man “jumped the gun” with this 
visual presentation before he has fully 
created the want for the coverage. 
Let’s “‘check the instruments” to see 
whether the salesman is getting favor- 
able attention, by some reliable in- 
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dexes that will tell us when the pros- 
pect is sufficiently interested. 


A. POSITION 
If at this stage you have not been 
invited to sit down, ask the prospect 
when you can come back at a time 
you can sit down together to go over 
your proposition more carefully. 

If you are already sitting with him, 
make a few quick checks to see 
whether you have awakened his real 
interest. This step is one ofthe most 
difficult things in selling, but it gen- 
erally can be done. Often a prospect 
will sit and look at you intently, per- 
haps closely follow motions you make, 
when he is actually sharing his inter- 
est with something other than your 
presentation. 


B. BODILY ATTITUDE 

When the prospect sits with his arms 
folded or his legs crossed he generally 
is not yet sufficiently interested. If you 
will watch your prospect’s reactions, 
you will generally see that as real in- 
terest is aroused and his interest in- 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MAKING THE PRESENTATION 
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The transfusion of ideas from your mind 
to the mind of the prospect is about the 
most difficult feat of salesmanship. 





creases during your presentation, he 
will unconsciously change from this 
position and assume an attitude of 
tense immobility, with both feet on the 
floor, arms somewhat open, and the 
head, or perhaps the whole body, in- 
clined somewhat toward you — the 
object of his attention. 

A successful salesman is intensely 
alive. He observes closely. He is able to 
read and recognize these involuntary 
physical manifestations of interest at 
once and cash in on them. The eyes of 
his prospect also tell him much. 

Many a salesman has talked himself 
out of a closed sale. When the position 
and body attitude reach that point 
where closing is easiest — smoothly 
and smartly short-cut everything pos- 
sible to leave out the unfinished por- 
tion of your planned presentation and 
then start filling in the applications 


a 


(ude id the Head 


Cub joid your hads id berry glee, 
Ad dadse aroud the greedwood tree, 
Ad ub the hill ad dowd the lea, 
Sprig has cub! 





— from “OK'd Copy” 














Important Activities 





cAlong the Conservation Front 





Ir Your Car Coutp TALK — ARE YOu ON THE BANDWAGON? 


ALEs of this booklet, described in de- 

tail on page 43 of the December 
Journat and page 40 of the February 
issue, are already well into the second 
million. There is still a long way to go, 
however, for there are around 26 million 
cars being driven in this country today 
with an estimated 150,000 leaving the 
road every month because of old age! 
Industries which have distributed “If 
Your Car Could Talk,” include insur- 
ance, aircraft, machinery, iron and steel 
works, motors, auto parts, dairy and 
food products, banks, public utilities, 


construction, construction materials, 
paper, electric appliances, refining, 
petroleum, textile, furniture, rubber, 
packing, bakeries, stamping, instru- 
ment, printing, box and container, 
laboratories, beverage, chemicals. Here’s 
a public relations and a war emergency 
“natural” for agents and brokers every- 
where. Why not secure a free sample 
copy from the National Conservation 
Bureau, and arrange to distribute this 
booklet to a selected list of your clients 
and prospects with an offer to supply 
them with booklets for distribution? 


Pre-INpucTION Drivinc — Boominc 1n Eicut New States 


a ge AND THE Moror Car” and 
related Driver Education pub- 
lications of the National Conservation 
Bureau have been made the official Pre- 
Induction Driver Education materials in 
eight new states since the subject was 


WARTIME TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


HE new “Wartime Transportation 

Survey Manual,” recently published 
by the National Conservation Bureau, is 
having wide distribution to war trans- 
portation committees, war plant trans- 
portation supervisors, transit companies, 
and police and traffic engineers con- 
fronted with wartime employee transpor- 
tation problems. This 88-page manual 
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first recommended by the War Depart- 
ment and the United States Office of 
Education a year ago. The new states 
which have recently been added are Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Idaho and North Carolina. 


MANUAL — ArwiInGc War PRODUCTION 


gives field and office studies on automo- 
bile occupancy, automobile volume, 
automobile speed, major routes, automo- 
bile parking, parking lots, transit speed 
and delay, transit passengers, staggered 
hours, traffic accidents, automobile 
maintenance and age, automobile main- 
tenance facilities and a complete discus- 
sion of passenger transportation trends. 
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CENTER FOR SAFETY EpucaTIon — INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 


T= Center for Safety Education, 

which is supported at New York Uni- 
versity by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, has launched a 
program of exhaustive research into “the 
relative work efficiency and accident 
prominence of physically-disabled in- 
dustrial workers.”’ It is expected that the 
findings resulting from this study will be 
of immeasurable benefit in the rehabili- 


tation and placement in useful occupa- 
tions of returning members of the Armed 
forces who have been combat casualties. 
Another study which has advanced to 
the point where it is already being put to 
practical use, deals with the identifica- 
tion and location of the variety of special 
types of accidents, as well as their pre- 
vention, to women now being employed 
in industry and in Army installations. 


Panic AND Its ConTRoL — GOING INTO SECOND EDITION 


ye first edition is nearly exhausted of 

“Panic and Its Control,” a 16-page 
pamphlet dealing with the epidemic of 
group fear, its consequences and how 
panic may be prevented in places where 
large numbers of people assemble, pub- 
lished by the National Conservation 
Bureau. Author is Dr. Walter Cutter, re- 
search specialist and educator in the 
field of safety, a faculty member at the 
Association-endowed Center for Safety 
Education at New York University. Be- 
ginning with a discussion of the nature of 
panic, in which he points out that the 
word is derived from ‘‘Pan, the mythical 


figure whose appearance caused blind 
and unreasoning terror in all who saw 
him,” Dr. Cutter proceeds to describe 
the causes of panic, the effects of panic 
on individuals and groups, and panic 
precautions, prevention and control. 
Safeguards and safety devices are de- 
scribed. The new booklet, which is avail- 
able at 10¢ a copy, is intended to serve as 
a practical guide to the management and 
supervisors of such edifices as public 
auditoriums, theatres, churches, schools, 
restaurants and night clubs, lodge rooms, 
amphitheatres, and other places where 
large groups of people will congregate. 


N.C.B. anp N.A.M. — Jomnt PusiicaTions SPONSORED 


Yew THAN forty thousand copies of 
the new series of war transporta- 
tion booklets recently published jointly 
by the National Conservation Bureau 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers have been distributed to vital 
war industries by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and - insurance 


companies which are members of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. Titles of booklets published 
to date are: The Employee Transporta- 
tion Problem, Group Riding, Vehicle 
Maintenance and Lengthening the Life 
of Employee Cars, and Public Transit 
and the Staggering of Working Hours. 


National Conservation Bureau 


% Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 


60 JOHN STREET, N. Y. (7), N. Y. 














America Under Free Enterprise 














Free enterprise made this country — 


Free enterprise literally has made America — it is the only system under 
which we can prosper and enjoy the fruits of Democracy. — Ben Hibbs, 
Editor, The Saturday Evening Post. 


But you’ve got to tell the people — 


If our private enterprise system is to be maintained, there is the most ur- 
gent need for the most widespread A.B.C. economic education by cor- 
porations and other business concerns. — Forbes, 


That they may continue to benefit — 


After the war, this country will be amply supplied with the following: 
Basic raw materials, steel, coal, oil, agricultural products, minerals, forest 
products, and the like. It will have abundant labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled. It will have enormous factory capacity and productive machinery 
and power. It will have large savings in the form of bonds and other in- 
vestments. It will have a tremendous market for products — in that the 
desires of the population for things they do not have will be very great. 
This would all point to a great prosperity. 

The only thing that we will lack to make the prosperity actual is the 
spirit of enterprise, and the venture capital necessary to make the spirit 
of enterprise work. The savings in bonds-and other investments do not 
answer that purpose, except those investments which were originally 
themselves venture capital and which have since become of a more stable 
nature. 

If this country is to have a period of prosperity after the war, it is neces- 
sary for the stockholders, the venture capital owners, and the owners of 
any kind of capital who are justified in making speculative investments, to 
buck up their courage and go to work. — Industrialist Lammot du Pont. 
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@ Second in a Series of Articles 


cA Short Course in 
Survey Selling 





MARY B. ALLARD 


If one were to dissect the average insur- 
ance agency, it would be found that the 
skeleton or foundation on which the 
agency is built, is the personal business flowing through its portals. This 
is the backbone of the average agency. It represents the basis of premium 
volume because, once written, it remains on the books for a long, long 
time. Furthermore, it has been shown to be a profitable line of business. 

The operation costs of an agency can be greatly reduced by a large 
volume of personal business. If one personal risk is lost, the loss in pre- 
mium volume is not the serious one that is involved when a large com- 
mercial risk goes to a competitor. The former can be replaced fairly 
easily by another, but it is apparent that a commercial risk of large pro- 
portions cannot so readily be replaced — several small ones will have to 
be sold to make up the large loss in volume. 

Getting another large business line is not too easy a task. Competition 
is keen because it is a risk that is a “‘target’”’ for every agent within a 
fifty-mile radius. The larger the business, the wider the radius. There is 
no mistaking that the commercial risk needs insurance and that it will 
produce a good premium, so many 
agents are continually vying for acqui- 
sition of this type of business. 

Not so with the average personal busi- 
ness. By no means is competition non- 
existent in personal business. But, it can 
often go on uninterruptedly in its unas- 
suming way and never attract attention. 
The agent who has a personal risk 
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II. Surveys for the Personal Risk 
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capable of development had bet- 
ter serve it well. Some day an 
enterprising new agent, or wise 
experienced one, will see its value 
and then snatch it up by survey — 
using the very tool which should 
have been used by the original 
agent. 


DEVELOPMENT PossIBILITIES 


It can readily be seen that the 
old slogan “‘One In Every Home,” 
used by one of the commercial 
firms, has not been the slogan of 
insurance agencies. The business 
developed by a new agent has 
proved this time and time again. 
It has proved well that the per- 
sonal risk has still extremely excel- 
lent possibilities of development. 


EXAMPLE 

One recently appointed agent 
in a medium-sized town in Con- 
necticut has, by working just a few 
hours each night, sold on the aver- 
age of five policies a night to peo- 
ple who had never before been 
insured. This town is not a unique 
one; it has the usual quota of 
agents. It is probably typical of the 
average town in the United States. 
Nor is the agent an unusual one. 
And, what is probably still more 
glaring, the agent is not really ex- 
perienced. The business that he 
has been getting is good business 
and with good possibilities of fur- 
ther development. 
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MARY B. ALLARD 


Insurance is ‘An Investment in Protection’? 
NEED 

It is more important to the in- 
dividual because he needs and 
seldom gets real ‘counsel by a 
qualified insurance man. In a 
good many cases, the only insur- 
ance a man has is that demanded 
by the bank to cover the mortgage 
on his dwelling, simply because the 
owner does not stop to realize that, 
if fire demolishes his home, he will 
be left with an empty lot while the 
bank will collect its equity. Most 
banks advise their mortgagors to 
carry adequate coverage, but it 
obviously is not their job to insist 
that more insurance should be 
provided than enough to cover 
their own interest in the property. 






























REVEALS Many ERRORS 


Because it represents a large 
amount of undeveloped business, 
the average personal risk reveals 
more errors in coverage and is 
more in need of a survey than is 
the average commercial or finan- 
cial institution. 

It has been neglected for the 
very reason that it causes so little 
trouble. Policies are allowed to 
be renewed automatically by the 
agent, and in the majority of cases 
are accepted when they come 
through the mail. The exposures 
of the personal risk might have 
changed a thousandfold, but still 
the agent carrying the fire or casu- 
alty insurance, as the case might 
be, keeps on renewing the policy 
as it was originally written. 

Thus much potential business is 
allowed to remain static by indif- 
ferently renewing with no check- 
up into the possibilities of the risk. 
The chances of rendering real 
service are therefore so great that 
the survey affords a marvelous op- 
portunity to make accounts virtu- 
ally immune to competition. 


Reourres LitTLeE TIME TO 
PREPARE 


The average personal survey is 
not complicated and can be writ- 
ten up in the agent’s office within 
a few hours. The problems arising 
therefrom are apt to be those with 


A SHORT COURSE IN SURVEY SELLING 
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which the agent is largely familiar. 

In many cases, it can be pre- 
pared by one of the clerks in the 
office who has been trained for this 
type of work. With the many aids 
for preparation, this will relieve 
the agent and give him more time 


Advantages That 
ecAccrue 


Here are some of the beneficial 
results of survey selling, as ap- 
plied to the personal risk. Can 
you name some more? 


(1) Provides foundation or base 
on which agency is built 
(2) Business in the aggregate re- 
mains on the agency’s books 
a long time 
(3) Large volume helps reduce . 
agency’s operation costs 
(4) Loss of one risk is not cata- 
clysmic as loss of a big risk 
may be 
(5) Competition is not so keen 
(6) Presents good possibilities of 
development 
(7) Personal risk needs real 
counsel by experienced in- 
surance man 
(8) Reveals possible errors or 
omissions in individual’s cov- 
erage 
(9) Helps make accounts im- 
mune to competitive assault 
(10) Requires comparatively lit- 
tle time to prepare 
(11) Leads to securing commer- 
cial business 
(12) Decision depends on only 
one person 
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to spend in the field gathering in- 
formation for more surveys, for 
their effective presentation, and 
for making sales. 

This comes, of course, only with 
the systematic use of the survey. 
One cannot use it just “fonce in a 
great while” and expect profi- 
ciency from its use. Like all other 
well-formed habits, its constant 
and consistent use must be prac- 
ticed. So that it will be of benefit, 
it must not break up the routine 
of sales or office too much. Its fre- 
quent use will, however, eventu- 
ally systematize itself largely into 
automatic routine. 


Leaps TO COMMERCIAL BusINESS 


It serves the twofold purpose 
of leading to desirable commer- 
cial business and introduction to 
friends. If a client is satisfied and 
has found merit in the personal 
plan, it is only natural for him to 
want the same job done for his 
business; and to pass the knowl- 
edge of his satisfaction on to his 
colleagues and friends. At the 
same time, it prevents the presen- 
tation of a survey by another 
agent as an entree to his com- 
mercial business. 

There is no better advertisement 
than a satisfied customer. The 
“grapevine” method of spreading 
news is not limited to juicy bits 
of gossip; desirable gossip such as 


“Bill Jones fixed my insurance 
program up swell! He made what 
he calls a survey of my insurarice 
needs, and found a lot of vulnera- 
ble spots in my insurance coverage, 
or lack of it. I didn’t realize I was 
left so wide open to loss. Why don’t 
you have him give you the same 
kind of service?” 


Decision DEPENDS ON ONE PERSON 


In dealing with an individual, 
the likelihood of acquiring the 
entire line is very great. There are 
few reasons why he will want to 
deal with several agents. The deci- 
sion is left to only one person; no 
board of directors or officers has 
to be consulted before a decision 
can be made. The only board of 
directors is the prospect’s wife, but 
the agent can usually overcome 
that hurdle by merely reminding 
the prospect of his protective du- 
ties toward his family. 

In the case of selling the survey 
to a woman, and there are several 
who are in need of them, the 
consultation problem is removed. 
With woman coming increasingly 
more to the fore in a business way, 
she should not be overlooked but 
rather “serviced” into becoming a 
good client of the agency. 


The next article in this series, by the 
same author, will discuss use of the sur- 
vey in prospecting. — Ep. 
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| | “Ran into an unusual case today. Fellow ‘‘You sure he’s experienced? When I told 
wrote a check before I could say aword.” him not to handle money until bonded, 
he said ‘O. K., but what’s money?’” 
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“I don’t really care how he’s fixed for “I never can remembernames. Policy num- 
insurance, I just said that ’cause that’s ber 876532 meet policy number 726178,” 
the way Pop always starts a conversation.” 
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. . . ELEVATOR 


Downsadaisy. An elderly woman suf- 
fered injuries on an escalator of the new 
subway. She tried to walk up when it 
was going down (Chicago). 
. AuTOo 
Avast, Begone. When an old car broke 
down three times in one week, the owner 
expressed the wish that he “‘never see the 
damned thing again.” He hasn’t, either: 
When he next came out of his apart- 
ment, *twas gone, *twas (New York 
City). 
. . . COMPENSATION 
Clean Story. When a workmen’s com- 
pensation commissioner was presiding 
over a hearing, a witness testified: “I 
take in washing for 50¢ a week.” “Do 
you want another customer?” asked the 
commissioner, hopefully (New York 
City). 
. . - ACCIDENT 
Hot Chills. Nothing ever happens to 
us. Not so with a certain packing-com- 
pany worker. First he was trapped in a 





refrigerator for four hours. Later the 
same day he was treated for burns when 
his truck caught fire (Milford Center, 
Ohio). 
. . . LiaBILITY 
So Sorry, Please. A motorist jumped 
to the aid of a man he had knocked 
down. Victim brushed his clothes, shook 
hands, said: “I’m sorry to have caused 
you all this trouble,” and walked away 
(Kansas City). 
. . . WINDSTORM 
Hot Breeze. A high wind once turned 
the fins of a windmill so fast that it 
caught fire and burned to the ground 
(Trois Rivieres, Canada). 
. . « BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Gimme, Gimme. $590 was turned 
over to a man who introduced himself at 
a bank as a federal agent. Wanted to see 
if any of it was counterfeit, he said. But 
it wasn’t (Louisville). 
. . . Fire 
No Sesame. By the time the new com- 
munity fire truck made its first run, fire 
had completely razed a home, because 
the firemen arrived so late. P. S. They 
couldn’t find the ignition key (Preston 
Hollow, Texas). 
. . PLate GLass 
Rough Sea. A boat crashed through 
a store window. It slipped off the trailer 
on which it was being carried and 
smashed the glass front (Bettenford, 
Iowa). 
. . » MISCELLANY 
Cocoanut Casualty. A stray bullet dis- 
lodged a cocoanut in a tree overhead, 
which fell and broke a private’s left leg 
(Solomon Islands). . . . All’s Well that 
—. Signs in the city’s duplex buses, de- 
signed to get riders to move to the rear, 
read: “The rear end of this bus should 
arrive at your destination simultane- 
ously with the forward section” (Sa- 
vannah). 























Have You Sold { \f you haven’t (yet) 
the Man — Write his name here (now) 
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1944 HAVE YOU SOLD THE MAN 
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@ Success Is No Accident 





By Accident—but Not by Accident 





The Inside Story behind the Success of a 
World Leader in Insurance 





INTERVIEW 


> Ask 71-year-old William B. 
Watkins, of Cleveland, to tell you 
in one sentence the secret of his 
success, and he’ll say, “It’s be- 
cause I see big men. And further- 
more,” he adds, “‘the big man is 
easy to see.” 

Talk with Mr. Watkins but a 
few moments and you'll realize 
- that he himself is a big man — and 
that he, too, is easy to see and to 
talk to. 

That he is a “big” man in the 
insurance field is shown by the 


fact that he is said to be the first 
man in the world to write over 
$100,000,000 (face amount) of ac- 
cident insurance in a period of 
some 36 years. For this coverage 
he has collected more than one 
and a quarter million dollars in 
premiums. 

Mr. Watkins started out to be 
—by request—a banker. But 
Fate decreed otherwise; after 16 
years in such an “institution” 
(financial) he realized he’d gone 
as far as he could until others 
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BY ACCIDENT 





WILLIAM B. WATKINS 


*“One hundred million dollars” 


ahead of him cleared the way for 
his further advancement by dying. 
Feeling that was a little too much 
to ask, he went into insurance, 
specializing from the start in ac- 
cident coverage. 

However, he says, he first spe- 
cialized in “5 and 10¢ 
mostly,’ and it took him 20 years 
to realize the fact that big men 
buy bigger policies. From then on 
he raised his sights, and specializes 
in the so-called $25,000 policy, 
which quadruples to $100,000 
under certain conditions. 


PRrosPECTING METHODS 
How, then, does Mr. Watkins 


BU’ 





stuff 
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go about selling the “big man’? 
He himself is in the Blue Book, and 
uses this very largely for his fun- 
damental prospecting list. In addi- 
tion, he watches the papers for 
prospecting leads, arrival of new- 
comers, up and coming younger 
executives, leads from satisfied 
claimants, etc. No “magic for- 
mula,” his; even as you and I, he 
merely picks prospects who have a 
need, and can buy. That’s all 
there is to it. 

Naturally, his fame is now such 
that word-of-mouth advertising 
by his many policyholders brings 
him much business, unsolicited. 

Ninety per cent of his policy- 
holders are in greater Cleveland 
itself, and as an indication of how 
large successful executives loom 
in his success, note this list of some 
of his important policyholders: 


7 Bank Presidents 

20 Bank Vice Presidents 

Federal Reserve Chairman 

Federal Reserve Deputy Chair- 

man 

Vice Presidents of railroads 

Secretaries of railroads 

Treasurers of railroads 

General Counsels of railroads 

9 Other railroad executive of- 
ficers 

2 United States Senators 

3 State Senators 

Presidents of steamship com- 

panies 
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2 Vice Presidents of steamship 
companies 

8 Presidents of contracting com- 
panies 

4 Vice-Presidents of contracting 
companies 

39 Attorneys 

37 Executive officers in plants 

29 Presidents or Vice Presidents 
of iron and steel companies 

12 Presidents or Vice Presidents 
of coal mining companies 


In calling on this intelligent, 
high type of prospect, he points 
out, he finds that prospects know 
at once what he is talking about; 
they know his company as a going 


concern; and he thus is enabled 
to get to the point quickly. 


Pre-APPROACH 


Mr. Watkins seldom calls on a 
prospect without first paving the 
way with a phone call or sales let- 
ter, asking for a definite appoint- 
ment in advance. He writes in- 
dividual sales letters, to fit each 
case, telling just what the policy is 
that he recommends and just what 
it will do — then comes the follow- 
through telephone call, to secure 
a definite appointment. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A LEADER 


The most important lesson I 
have learned is to go after the big- 
ger prospect. 

Never annoy; do not call too 
frequently. 

Never “‘beg”’ an interview. 

Never try to get an interview on 
a pretext. State definitely to your 
prospect why you are coming to 
see him, after you have paved the 
way with a letter. 

Accident coverage is a lucrative 
field and offers a stepping stone to 
other casualty lines. Automobile 
coverage and accident protection, 
for instance, dovetail nicely. 

* * * 


*T am now 71 years old,” con- 
cluded Mr. Watkins, “‘but I don’t 
feel it yet.” 
















ANTI-ACCIDENT SCHOONER. — Willys- | LITTLE AXEES. — Here are three of the National Safety Coun- 
Overland plant brings this “safety repair unit _cil’s “five little axees,” whimsically-costumed children named 
on wheels” right to the worker. Helmets, Sly, Pyro, Elec, Zany and Blinky. Alas, they find a hazard at 
goggles, etc., are sterilized in tank on the a safety exposition—the operator's costume is okay, but 
top, and there is space for repair equipment. her hair isn’t tucked under her cap and she wears a ring! 


A Safety Slants 





THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Vv Safety Slants 


PROTECTIVE GUARD.—Installed on PROTECTIVE DISCS. -- Scarce rubber is protected by equip- 
all trucks, etc., used at California shipyard ping heavy vehicles with protective steel discs on all wheels. 
ofthe Marinship Corporation, theefficiency Photo shows a heavy crane of 20-ton capacity also used on the 
of these steel guards is said to have in~ Marinship Outfitting Docks in California. The crane carries twelve 
creased expectancy of rubber tires by 300%. 14:00 X 24, 20-ply tires. (Courtesy of Marinship Corporation) 
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BUSTED BUS. — All that was left was the shell 
after this bus crashed into five autos, killing eight 
people and injuring several others. The first car 
struck burst into flames; six bodies removed from 
the wreckage were burned beyond recognition. 


A Life Is Uncertain . 


DANCERS ESCAPE. — A defective water heater exploded, 
rocked the building, shattering glass, and ripped hole in this 
roof and wall. Although 30 couples were dancing on the 
second floor at the time, all miraculously escaped death and 
only three persons suffered injuries as a result. { Acme Photo} 


THE ORES ee 


COLD LUNCH. — A combination of vibration and 
down draft, according to the police, caused this 
huge window to blow in on fashionable New York 
lunchers recently. Huge curtains flap in the breeze as 
workmen begin the task of repairing the damage. 


APARTMENT WRECKED. — Wreckage of a New 
York apartment is shown after it was ripped apart by a 
violent gas explosion heard for blocks around. Occu- 
pant, an artist, died shortly after the blast. Two persons 
living in an adjoining apartment were slightly injured. 





sloded, |RMY TRAINER CRASHES INTO HOME.—An Army 
in this |Rining plane recently did considerable damage to a home in 
on the [fouston, Texas, when it crashed into it, killing two Elling- 
th and {jo Field flyers and one of the residents of the home. As cannot 
Photo} |e seen, the plane is entirely inside the house. { Acme Photo} 


CHAPSE KILLS TWO.— When this four-story building 
ciipsed while being demolished, the resulting debris was 
haf into a drugstore on the ground floor. Accident occurred 


dgjz lunch hour, when store was filled with people. Two 
en patrols” of store were killed; at least nine others injured. 
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PARADE HOLE. — Two were killed and a woman criti- 
cally injured when a large plaster-and-wood markee {/eft} 
overloaded with spectators watching a Houston parade, 
broke loose and crashed down on other parade watch- 
ers below. More than fifty persons were reported hurt. 


Its Hazards Are Many ¥ 


IT STOPPED! — Yes, but with dire results to all con- 
cerned. Five persons were injured when car hit tree on 
Northern Boulevard, near Cedar Swamp Road, Brook- 
ville, Long Island. An 18-year-old girl {front} suffered 
head injuries; a 22-year-old man {rear} was slightly hurt. 











BIRDPROOF, ICEPROOF. — A four-pound fowl projected against FACE-SAVING OUTFIT. — Police of- 
customary windshield of a transport plane flying 110 m.p.h. brought ficer tries out mask which after the war 
this result in a recent test. New ice-resistant, “bird-proof” assembly may be a boon to traffic men. Frostbite- 
eliminates hazard. Bolted to metal framework, plastic interlayer proof and rain-repellent, it has buttoned 
“gives” when hit; glass adheres to plastic even when shattered. openings which enable wearer to smoke. 


A Looking Ahead 
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THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


VW Looking Ahead 


POST-WAR HIGH-SPEED LINER.— Al B. Hayes, conception of such a liner, showing to good advantage 
the designer of this radical new concrete cargo ship, its streamlined appearance. Such a liner would make an 
which is known as the “Lektron,” predicts that ocean Atlantic crossing in only 42 hours. Designer claims it 
liners with a speed of 80 knots will be built after the could be built at one-third the cost and with one-tenth 
war. Here we show Mechanix Illustrated Magazine's the labor that went into the Queen Mary. { Acme Photo} 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 












AID TO THE ALLIES 
United States Review 


A young lady on our editorial staff 
had invested both money and time in a 
French grammar. Justification came 
when she spied a bewildered young 
French sailor trying to talk to a just-as- 
bewildered American policeman. 

Haltingly, but evidently effectively, 


offering her aid, the young lady started 
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“How do you like my new portfolio for 
extended coverage?” — From The Spec- 
tator 


to interpret what the sailor was trying 
to say — only to discover that what he 
wanted was some insurance on a car he 
and three of his compatriots had pur- 
chased to give them greater mobility in 
seeing America. 

So, turning from perplexed policeman 
to prospective policyholder, she ac- 
companied him to the office in whose 
hands rested the fate of his financial re- 
sponsibility, explained to the surprised 
agent what the sailor wanted, and went 
on her way feeling extremely elated. 


Deap END 
The Eastern Underwriter 


Roy A. Duffus of Rochester tells of 
the chap who always drove at night be- 
hind some other car so he could follow 
the tail lights and not watch the road. 
He followed one around one night and 
after turning many corners and going 
into many odd roads, the first car came 
to a dead stop. Our friend smashed into 
the rear of the first car. As he jumped 
out, the driver of the first car got out, 
too. ““Why didn’t you stick out your 
hand?” asked Roy’s friend. The driver 
of the first car said: “ Buddy, I’m in my 
garage.” 
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BETWEEN RENEWALS 


Clarence T. Hubbard in 
The Local Agent 


If there is one complaint which the 
general public has against the local 
agent, it is his failure to keep in touch 
with his policyholders between renewals. 

I have often thought that a local agent 
might, among other schemes, adopt the 
plan now used widely by dentists — by 
sending a post-card notice to every 
policyholder informing the recipient 
that a quarterly or semiannual insurance 
checkup is due and that if the policy- 
holder will indicate the time and date, 
the insurance representative will call 
merely to go over all existing policies and 
to explain all the latest improvements. 

Tickets to showings of constructive 
films can be distributed to policyholders, 
films such as those on accident preven- 
tion, or to exhibits where insurance has 
some sort of attraction. 

Some agents send out house organs 
provided by insurance companies or by 
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‘Say, can I take out rent insurance — or 
is that being taken care of for me?” — 
Reprinted from The National Under- 


writer 


March 


professional services, and there is one 
agent who has established quite a success 
in using a house organ sent out once a 
month in the form of jokes and brief 
messages printed on the back of an ordi- 
nary penny post card. 

Perhaps newspaper publicity will be 
the answer in some instances, whereas 
radio may be the solution in others. 


° 
Trees, TREES, TREES 


William G. Power in 
Life Association News 


What is selling? Simply find out what 
the other fellow wants and give him 
more of it; or find out what he doesn’t 
want and give him less of it. How are 
you going to find out? Let him talk. 

I was about to buy a home in Detroit. 
I called in a real estate man. He was one 
of the smartest salesmen I have ever met. 
He listened as I talked and after a while 
found out that all my life I have wanted 
to own a tree. He drove me about 12 
miles from Detroit and into the back 
yard of a house in a nicely wooded sec- 
tion. He said, ““Look at those gorgeous 
trees, 18 of them — one, two, three, four, 
etc.” I looked at those trees, I admired 
them and asked him the price of the 
house. He said, ‘*X dollars.” I said, ‘‘Get 
out your pencil and sharpen it.’’ He 
would not shade the price a nickel. 

*‘What are you talking about? I can 
buy a house just like it for less money.” 

He said, “‘If you can, more power to 
you, but it won’t have a tree on it. Look 
at those trees — one, two, three, etc.” 

Each time I talked price he counted 
those trees. He sold me the 18 trees and 
threw in the house. That is salesmanship. 
He found out what I wanted and sold 
‘jt to me, My neighbor’s plot had as many 
trees, but before he bought the house 
he made the owner cut them all down. 
He wanted grass. I wanted trees. 
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The man who thought hed use 
the bus after his tires wore out, 








DID YOU READ THESE 





“GIVE THE FieLD Man A BREAK” 


S. E. Moisant in 
The Mississippi Agent 


The “Dear Old Company” wants 
more business, fewer losses, and more 
new agents. The “Dear Good Agent” 
wants an increased authorization on this 
or that, less correspondence, more liberal 
underwriting, and what not. 

Who do they tell these things to? Three 
guesses; and of course we all say with 
“three rousing cheers,” the field man! 


He’s the victim, and rightly so, for 


that’s his job and that’s why the com- 
pany hires him. You can’t dodge the 
fact, and he doesn’t try to — a more un- 
complaining sort you have never met. 
He goes to the front for whichever side 
he thinks is right; he battles against odds 
— often to his detriment. He is the best 
friend the agent has, but do we agents 
give him the “breaks”? 





COLLECTIONS 
Rough Notes 


With money so free, any agent who has 


collection difficulty with his accounts 


today might well weed out such “bad 
pay”’ customers — for such clients can 


only have two reasons for not paying 


premiums promptly. Either they “can’t” 


or they “‘won’t” pay, and in either case 


they should be classed as undesirable. 
Many agents frankly tell such insureds 
that their past credit experience has been 
so unsatisfactory that, unless they are 
paid up in sixty days, the agency does 
not care to renew the insurance. In some 
cases a demand for payment in advance 
is made, and received. To weed out such 
accounts now while premium income, 
generally speaking, is increasing, makes 
the bitter pill of a lost account easier to 
swallow, and it also prepares the agent or 
broker to face the possible post-war up- 
heaval with only good pay accounts, It 
may require courage but the results 
should more than justify the means. 


Step Up, GENTLEMEN! 
Canadian Underwriter 


One of our contemporaries, Rough 
Notes, is advocating certain new types of 
insurance to fit in with the times, such as: 
Group Kidnapping insurance for ex- 
ecutives who are worried about losing 
their key men to war plants; or a new 
kind of A & H policy for housewives who 
are afraid of losing their minds in the 
process of figuring out ration values and 
expirations; or possibly some form of 
cover against losing one’s driving license 
because of violating some government 
regulation of which one has never heard. 
We presume that Rough Notes is being 
facetious, but sometimes we are in- 
clined to wonder if there isn’t something 
in it — from the insured’s viewpoint! 
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Love INsURANCE 
The Insurance Field 


Something new in the way of cover- 
ages is reported from Camp Callen, Cal- 
ifornia — namely the policies sold by the 
Camp Callen Love Insurance Society. 
And recently that company was faced 
with a real poser. A certain sergeant sta- 
tioned at the camp, far from his home 
town of Birmingham, Alabama, and his 
fiancée, and feeling himself in need of a 
policy, applied for same and paid his 
premiums faithfully —25 cents per 
week. Then the sergeant suddenly be- 
came “news” because on a trip from the 
camp to a Hollywood beach resort he 
was given a lift by Movie Actresses 
Ginger Rogers and Jinx Falkenburg. 

Word got back to the fiancée in Ala- 
bama. 

She wrote: “It’s all over between us.” 

The sergeant thus definitely became a 
love casua'ty and collected (amount un- 
known) from the Camp Callen Love 
Insurance Society. 

Then, as is a woman’s privilege, the 
fiancée changed her mind and forgave 





John Q. Agent Marries 
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“*She’s asking for a binding receipt!” 
— Bill Hogg in the Radiator 


her sergeant. Result: With Army per- 
mission the sergeant went to Alabama 
and married the girl. 

Here is the poser: Does the Camp 
Callen Love Insurance Society get its 
money back? So far as we know the case 
hasn’t been settled yet. 


Drart SPECIAL 
The Insurance Broker 


Harold Colbert, editor of Life Insur- 
ance Selling and The Local Agent, speaks 
for all draft-age insurance editors when 
he says: ““My worries will be US vs, the 
Axis instead of Paul vs. Virginia.” 


How To Guarp RENEWALS 
By THE CHEcKkuP METHOD 


C. F. Faulkner in 
Best’s Fire and Casualty News 


At a time when the cost of nearly 
every commodity has gone “sky high,” 
the casualty business has witnessed pre- 
mium reductions in many lines. This, to- 
gether with the fact that so many of the 
younger men who would ordinarily be 
prospects for new business are now in our 
armed forces, makes it extremely difficult 
for the insurance agent to increase his 
income. Where, then, can he turn in his 
effort to keep ahead of the ever-rising 
cost of business and living expenses? The 
answer is “‘Re-underwrite the needs of 
every client upon each renewal.” 

Fortunately for the agent, he has been 
furnished with many new tools for his 
sales kit; he can now offer new and more 
comprehensive coverages. Why not be- 
gin analyzing renewals two months prior 
to expiration date? First determine 
whether the insured has changed his 
address or occupation, or if anything has 
occurred to eliminate the need for re- 
newal. This “check-up” will reduce the 
“waste motion” of flat cancellations. 
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Pertinent Fact-o-Grams 


Of 4,525 “inquiries and complaints” about insurance coming in 
to a metropolitan Better Business Bureau in a recent year, only 
152 were complaints. 


List price of some 1,907 perfectly good unused automobiles, dis- 
covered in an abandoned warehouse, was $3,000; they were 
sold recently for $25 apiece. 


Recent reductions in speed have had a favorable result on rural 
accidents (where the 35 miles per hour limitation is in force), 
but show little effect in cities. 


Private enterprise is so thoroughly accepted by the American 
public that among their fundamental freedoms some 81% would 
hold on to free enterprise come what might — about the same 
per cent as even freedom of religion. This from a survey by the 
Opinion Research Corporation. 


212,500 people, including home and branch organizations and 
full-time agency forces, were engaged in the life insurance busi- 
ness as of the thirtieth of last June. 


War plant workers — to the extent of nearly 75% — go to and 
from work by private automobile; 15% use buses and trolleys; 
and 10% walk. This from a survey by the Public Roads Admin- 
istration. 


Farmers favor business management over government opera- 
tion after the war, to the extent of 78%. This according to a 
survey of 2,800 farmers presented at the Association of National 
Advertisers. 


Some 84% of Americans are bolstering their future buying abil- 
ity by accumulating post-war reserves. More than 3,500,000 
families plan to purchase automobiles with an estimated value in 
excess of $3,300,000,000. This according to a survey by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


The lives of 300,000 Americans are estimated to have been 
saved since the national safety movement began in 1913. 
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Type of Insurance 
Automobile 


Automobile Non- 
Ownership 


Bankers’ Blanket Bond 


Bank Burglary and 
Robbery 


Boiler 
Fire and Lightning 


Tenants’ Liability and 
Elevator Liability 
Plate Glass 

Property Damage 

Rent Insurance 


Use and Occupancy 


War Risk and 
Bombardment 


Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Insurance (overage for a “Bank 


























Loss Exposure 
Fire, theft, property damage, collision and automobile 
public liability. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others 
caused by the auto of an employee used in the service of the 
bank. 


Loss by forgery, fraud and fidelity. Covers all employees and 
transactions of bank with public, including safe deposit vault 
liability. Insures against loss by theft or otherwise of items in 
transit anywhere in the United States. 


Loss by burglary and robbery on bank premises. 
Loss caused by boiler explosion, particularly where high 
pressure boilers are used. Also provides inspection service. 


Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


Owners’, Landlords’ and Against claims or damage suits which arise out of accidents 


causing bodily injuries (or death caused thereby) of persons 
of the public (that is, persons not employed by the bank) for 
which the bank is legally liable. 


For breakage of glass on insured premises. 
Damage to property of others for which bank could be liable. 
Loss of rentals due to fire. 


Protection against loss of fixed or continuing expenses, as 
well as loss of profits, due to suspension of operations due to 
fire damage. 


Direct physical loss of or damage to insured property which 
may result from enemy attack, including action taken by 
the military, naval or air forces of the United States in re- 
sisting enemy attack. 


Liability imposed by law upon employers to compensate 
their employees (or dependents of such employees) in ac- 
cordance with the Workmen’s Compensation Act, for any 
injury sustained by such employees by accident arising out 
of and in the course of their employment, generally without 
regard to negligence or fault of either party. 


Other coverages applicable in some cases: Contract bond, contractual liability, errors and omis- 
sions, group life and disability, group pension, contingent liability, innkeepers’ liability (on 
hotels), machinery breakdown, registered mail and express, reproduction of records, riot and civil 
commotion, sprinkler leakage, water damage. — Harry Held, The Savings Bank Journal. 
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Selling in an “Off-Hand, Casual”’ 
Sort of Way 


CALVIN I 


> How To sExv burglary insur- 
ance in a town where burglars 
seldom operate, was a stiff prob- 
lem for local agents until the new 
residence and outside theft policy 
was evolved. Selling this new 
policy now is as easy as catching 
trout in a fish hatchery, and it is a 
lot more profitable. The burglary 
business not only builds up a pre- 
mium income, but it brings new 
customers to the files. 

At a recent casualty conference 
in a neighboring city, a local agent 
was asked to make a sales test of 
the new policy. He agreed to make 
25 solicitations and wagered a new 
hat with his field man that he 
could sell 20 policies. He won the 
hat, and in winning the award he 
discovered a new method of selling 
which he never had tried before. 


i. 


LAMBERT 


In outlining his campaign, the 
agent resolved not to enter any 
stores or offices to make sales. He 
decided to sell this form of casu- 
alty insurance in a “casual” way, 
with no pressure solicitation, no 
surveys and no follow-ups. He 
made 25 contacts and sold 23 
policies, thereby earning a new 
hat and adding good business to 
his agency. More than that, the 
agent’s company already is paying 
losses on these policies, which 
strengthens his agency’s position 
and also strengthens the agent’s 
faith in this form of insurance. 

In a small town the soda foun- 
tains and the coffee shops are 
gathering places for clerks, busi- 
ness and professional men. These 
were the “diggings,” which the 
local agent worked. The first 


~{ Some selling experiences with residence and outside theft }- 
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morning he dropped into a drug- 
store to join a group of men en- 
gaged in conversation, which 
ranged from the war to the best 
kinds of bait for catching catfish. 
When the catfish stage of the talk 
was reached, a dentist remarked 
that his steel fishing rod had dis- 
appeared; it had been stolen from 
a river bank while the dentist was 
seining minnows. This was just 
the opening the agent had been 
waiting for. 

“Too bad, Doctor,” the agent 
said. ‘I wish I had sold you one of 
the new burglary and theft poli- 
cies, which takes care of mysteri- 
ous disappearance as well as theft.” 

A little more explanation and 
the doctor had ordered a policy, 
and for three years! 

The next customer was standing 
on a street corner watching a dark, 
storm cloud in the west. 

“It looks like hail,” remarked 
the agent as together they watched 
the cloud. 

‘Let ’er hail,’ was the reply. 
“I have just insured my wheat 
against hail, so why should I 
worry? I have bought every kind 
of insurance I need, except a pol- 
icy to cover stuff I leave in my 
automobile, and I can’t seem to 
find an inexpensive policy to 
cover that.” 

The opening was pefect, and 
another burglary policy was sold. 
The campaign continued along 








March 


these lines, although most of the 
sales were not that easy. By listen- 
ing at the fountains or over the 
coffee cups, the agent waited until 
the conversation had drifted down 
his channel. A lawyer remarked 
that recently his hat had been 
stolen at a convention; a banker 





CALVIN H. LAMBERT 
“*As easy as catching trout in a fish hatchery” 


discussing the scarcity and high 
price of liquor recalled the theft 
of a bottle of Scotch from his 
pantry; and an advertising man- 
ager had once lost a wallet when 
a pickpocket operated at a base- 
ball game. These were easy sales, 
and these first few sales gave the 
agent the confidence that brought 
the other sales. In 60 days, the 
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quota was reached and the agent’s 


files had new daily reports that _ 


were good for many renewals. 

“The small-town agent who 
stays in his office misses a lot of 
business,” the agent remarked as 
he tipped his new hat to the field 
man. “It isn’t necessary to loaf 
around places where men congre- 
gate, but it is good business to drop 
in frequently. Every time I beard 
a merchant in his store I sense a 
feeling of resistance the minute 
I enter. The merchant has been 
visited by many field men and 
agents offering to survey his small 
line and life insurance men some- 
times trying to high pressure him. 

**When a prospect is drinking a 
‘coke’ or a cup of java with you, 
his guard is down, and when you 
quietly mention the new coverage 
and explain how it fits into his 
everyday activity, you get his im- 
mediate attention. There is no 
limit to the number of prospects 
you can reach thus; the only limit 
is the amount of coffee you can 
drink, and you’ll drink a lot if you 
see business over the cups.” 

The small town agent knows 
most of his prospects intimately. 
He knows, for instance, that just 
before rationing Bill Jones bought 
a bicycle for each of his four boys, 
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and Bill Jones won’t hesitate to 
insure these wheels (and all his 
other personal property) for only 
$10 a year. Catch Bill at the drug- 
store, and he will order the policy. 

The agent also knows that Alex 
Patterson is a golf enthusiast, and 
when Alex begins to brag about 
the putt he made on No. 9, can 
turn the conversation around to 
golf clubs and tell how the bur- 
glary policies protect such equip- 
ment from theft. 

There also are the fishermen, 
who lie about their catches, and 
the hunters, who value their guns 
and shells in these war times al- 
most above everything else. A 
stolen rod or gun or pilfered shells 
are serious losses to these men, 
and the burglary policy appeals to 
them. 

Burglary insurance can be sold 
easily and profitably. The more 
contacts the agent makes, the 
more policies he sells, but he will 
find his best prospects away from 
stores or offices, at places where 
they are talking about the things 
that really need this insurance. 

While the author’s suggestion is a 
radical departure from programmed 
selling, it actually represents an alert, 
planned approach to those who are 


prospects for an individual type of 
policy, — Ep. 
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A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


The insurance producer in the future, as in the past, will be required to justify 
his position in the insurance world, and regardless of whether we are going to be 
operating on a basis of commissions, fees or other types of consideration, our 
work and our service to our clients must justify the fee we charge. — Robert 
A. Braddock. 


Industry could not function with so little worry about interruption by fire were it not 
for the public services performed by the institution of capital stock company fire 
insurance. — W. E. Mallalieu. 


Many of the private and civilian agencies which have sponsored driver educa- 
tion in the past are actively supporting the War Department and U. S. Office of 
Education in the effort to get driver education adopted by all schools: A number 
of these, including the National Conservation Bureau and the Center for Safety 
Education, have developed a brochure, titled ““How Your School Can Help the 
Army Train Its Drivers,’ which they are distributing to school administrators. 
— John J. Hall. 


A survey of twenty-four business establishments, most of them in one city block, 
showed that fifteen carried no form of burglary or robbery insurance; sixteen never 
heard of open stock burglary insurance, though they needed it; none had ever heard of 
accounts receivable insurance. One carried a commercial blanket bond; only four had 
any fidelity coverage; only five carried use and occupancy. Two carried products liabil- 
ity. Only half of the men interviewed carried personal accident insurance, and but 
eleven of them carried residence liability — which was pretty good, at that. —F. A. 
Hewitt. 


It is as impossible for an employer to detect in advance just which of his em- 
ployees will steal as it is for a general to know which of his soldiers will be killed 
in a battle. — F. W. Selsor. 
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@ No Armistice in the War on Fraud 





Balking Drains on Premium Dollars 





How the Claims Bureau Aids in Holding 
Down Cost of Casualty Insurance 





WAYNE MERRICK 


> THERE’s a fascinating story here 
of expediting payment of just 
claims and exposing the occa- 
sional fraudulent activities of claim- 
ants. In the Claims Bureau of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, we have a ““Watchdog 
Standing Guard,’’ aiming to 
heighten efficiency and decrease 
costs for the insurance-buying 
public. 

It is not merely an agency for 
the investigation and combatting 
of claim frauds and the gathering 
and dissemination of claim infor- 
mation. Rather, it is an organiza- 
tion designed to help the industry, 
in every possible way without 
limitation, to find the solution of 
its claim problems and improve 
claim practices. 

Every honest policyholder and 
claimant benefits from the activ- 
ities of the Claims Bureau in 
tracking down the claim fakers. 
When dollars are saved the result 
is reflected in time in the rate 
structure, and the public, as well 
as the companies, benefit. 

When the public — and even 





insurance men themselves on oc- 
casion — think of some of the 
related activities of insurance com- 
panies and their bureaus and 
organizations which are helping 
to keep down rates, that which 
comes first to mind in many cases 
is the accident prevention or safety 
promotion activities — a humani- 
tarian endeavor that is good busi- 
ness as well. 


To PrEvENT FRAUD 


But there is another, compara- 
tively little publicized service that 
helps keep down rates for insureds, 
also, and that is the fraud preven- 
tion activities as carried on by the 
sixty-one stock casualty and surety 
companies who are members of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, through their 
Claims Bureau. In any business, 
it is the ultimate consumer who 
foots the bills; thus, every cent 
paid out in fraudulent claims 
comes out of your pocket and 
mine, every cent saved from being 
thus wasted helps keep down the 
entire rate structure and makes 
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possible further reductions from 
time to time. 

Activities of the Claims Bureau 
fall in two main fields — preven- 
tive and punitive. These two con- 
cepts permeate every one of our 
endeavors, as will be seen from the 
examples that follow. In all our 
activities we stand squarely on the 
platform of resisting fraudulent 
claims to the utmost, with proper 
punishment for culprits an impor- 
tant feature of our work, whether 
it be a case of tie-up between 
unethical doctors and attorneys, 
ambulance chasers, hospital work- 
ers soliciting cases for attorneys or 
plain out-and-out fraud, lying and 
misrepresentation. 


New DEVELOPMENTS 


Before we give you a bird’s-eye 
picture of what we do and how we 
operate, let us briefly mention 
three of the most recent develop- 
ments in the work of the Claims 
Bureau: 

(1) Arbitration. — The urgent 
war-time need on the part of war 
workers, men in the armed forces, 
attorneys and others for economiz- 
ing in time spent in court proceed- 
ings in connection with liability 
cases and claims involving acci- 
dents, led the American Arbitra- 
tion Association to expand the 
facilities of its Accident Claim 
Tribunal to six major cities. The 
advisory committee of the Claims 
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Bureau agreed in principle with 
the idea of such arbitration in 
suitable instances, although the 
committee’s action naturally was 
not binding on member companies. 
Several of our companies, how- 
ever, had been making good use 
of the facilities offered in the New 





Journat, April, 1943, page 60. 
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Fraud in all forms; he’s agin it 


York area for some time, and 
others signified their willingness to 
extend the practice, on a more or 
less experimental basis, to the 
other newly added cities. * 

(2) Claim Councils, — For many 


years we have been cognizant of 


*See THe CasuaLtty AND SuRETY 
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the good work accomplished by 
various local claim men’s associa- 
tions. If such associations worked 
well with claim men, why would 
not similar organizations prove 
equally effective with claim man- 
agers? Accordingly, steps were 
taken to effect the organization of 
“claim managers’ councils” in sev- 
eral cities, so that at the present 
time there are several of these 
councils already in existence. We 
have good reason to believe that 
they will prove a most helpful 
addition to the insurance claims 
picture. 

(3) Policing Interviews. — What, 
for want of a better term, we call 
“policing interviews,” is another 
less spectacular but highly effective 
device we have but recently begun 
to employ on any considerable 
scale. Occasionally, we find a type 
of claimant, such as an old man, a 
woman in widow’s weeds, a mother 
of many children, etc., whom 
the authorities are loath to prose- 
cute, feeling that regardless of the 
evidence, the jury might be swayed 
more by emotion than the actual 
facts in the case. 

With the cooperation of the 
authorities, we have adopted the 
practice of telling such people in a 
friendly way, without actually 
accusing them of wrong-doing, that 
nevertheless certain circumstances 
have aroused our scrutiny and 
that henceforth, especially in any 
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future claims, their activities will 
be watched carefully. 

Local prosecutors, with the 
facts at hand, have in many cir- 
cumstances been of great help to 
us in this work. During the time in 
which these policing interviews 
have become an integral part of 
our procedure, not one single re- 
peat has come to life. The effect of 
this one activity alone on reducing 
the cost of insurance to the public 
is evident. 


SETTLEMENTS AND RATES 


One more point before we out- 
line the general operations of the 
Claims Bureau: Why is it that 
rates sometimes differ widely as 
between two adjacent communi- 
ties?) Here is one analogy that 
might be mentioned. 

How is it, for instance, that a 
fractured leg case can be settled in 
**A” County for an amount that is 
reasonable and fair to all con- 
cerned, whereas the same type of 
injury and same state of circum- 
stances surrounding cases of frac- 
tured legs in “B” County inevi- 
tably result in settlements that 
sometimes transcend all bounds of 
reasonableness? 

The reasons for this are clear: 
It has been discovered in “A” 
County, where a fractured leg case 
can be settled on a fair basis, (1) 
that the public is not unduly claim- 
conscious (2) that members of the 
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bar and medical profession are 
ethical and conduct business on a 
high plane and (3) that there is a 
high class of men and women 
serving on juries. 

In “‘B” County, where the cost 
is more, we find in too many in- 
stances just the reverse situation, 
with experience showing that ver- 
dicts of these juries are much 
higher. 

In “A” County, police depart- 
ments are very active in safety 
measures; proper highway traffic 
lights are installed and there is 
proper police supervision of traf- 
fic on dangerous intersections. In 
“B” County, the automobile in- 
surance rate (based on experi- 
ence), is more than double that 
for “A”? County. 

Our member companies natu- 
rally have as their aim the offer of 
insurance at most reasonable rates 
possible. When instances occur 
where the general run of settle- 
ments is flagrantly out of balance, 
as in “‘B” County, such added 
costs must necessarily be passed on 
to the insurance-buying public. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


The two underlying concepts of 
the Claims Bureau referred to, 
preventive and punitive, are put 
into practice through all our 
major activities. 

(1) Index System. — More than 
10,000,000 cards are on file in the 
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ten offices of the Index System, re- 
cording all important data about 
claims made by insureds. (Vir- 
tually all insurance companies are 
subscribers to the Index System.) 
To the trained eyes of our staff, it 
is clearly revealed that the same 
techniques in fraud perpetration 
are resorted to again and again. 
These cards flash to us danger 
signals that indicate suspicious 
circumstances surrounding a claim, 
or give full information on the pre- 
vious claim record of the claimant 
under question. 

(2) Investigation Service. — The 
Claims Bureau corps of investiga- 
tors are experienced in criminal 
procedure. Many of them have 
served for a long time with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The Claims Bureau is proud of the 
records and background of its 
staff and feels that the staff is par- 
ticularly fitted, by virtue of the 
qualifications of its members, to do 
the job for which the Bureau exists. 

(3) Claim Surveys. — Careful 
watch is kept on local claim condi- 
tions throughout the country. 
When a special agent is traveling, 
he talks at length with member 
company representatives and oth- 
ers to learn of the local claim con- 
ditions. Checking and double 
checking the information thus ac- 
quired lets him know if there are 
persons who would bear watching. 
He then calls for member com- 
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pany claim files involving any sus- 
pects. Analysis of the files often 
provides solid leads for active in- 
vestigation. Last year, for instance, 
such surveys were made in fifty- 
nine communities. Frequent bulle- 
tins are sent to member companies 
advising them of suspicious or fla- 
grant conditions in various locali- 
ties. 

EXAMPLE: Such surveys are par- 
ticularly helpful in communities 
from which member companies 
have had to withdraw because of 
unfavorable claim conditions. Con- 
versely, surveys undertaken as a 
mere matter of routine in com- 
munities regarded as apparently 
unobjectionable from the claims 
standpoint have pointed out un- 
suspected evils. 

(4) Claim Associations and Coun- 
cils. We promote and coop- 
erate with local claim men’s 
associations everywhere, through 
correspondence, speakers and a 
special bulletin service. A new de- 
velopment in recent months, al- 
ready mentioned, has been the 
formation of claim managers’ 
councils, from which we expect 
much similar good to come in the 
future. 

EXAMPLE: There are now claim 
men’s associations in approxi- 
mately ninety cities, and several of 
the newly-organized claim man- 
agers’ councils. The Bureau keeps 
in close touch with all these, noti- 
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fying them promptly of any ac- 
tivities that have a bearing on the 
claim picture, giving claim men 
the danger signals of fake claims, 
frauds and faking. We endeavor to 
bring helpful information to claim 
men everywhere by telling them 
what our experience and investiga- 
tions tell us. 

(5) Miscellaneous. — The Claims 
Bureau engages in many other re- 
lated activities, all aimed even- 
tually at preventing the siphoning 
off of policyholders’ money through 
fraud. We emphasize proper in- 
vestigation of claims, recommend 
full use of the existing facilities of 
the Index System and advocate 
effective hospitalization in the 
case of compensation cases, with 
the quick and proper rehabilita- 
tion of the injured workman. An 
increasingly important part of our 
work is accomplished through co- 
operation with other agencies, 
such as federal, postal, state and 
local authorities, bar associations 
and medical societies. 

EXAMPLE: In a leading city the 
bar associatiori’s committee of 
censors has this to say about the 
work of the Bureau: “I take this 
occasion to express to you our ap- 
preciation and thanks for the in- 
valuable assistance rendered by 
your association throughout the 
course of the inquiry. Without 
ready and continued access to the 
files of your association’s members, 
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the committee could not have the industry and to the public. 
gathered, within the limits of To continue along the lines that 
available time and funds, informa- have already proven their worth, 
tion of sufficient volume and scope _is our goal for the future. While in- 
to permit the forming of fair con- surance generally is undergoing 
clusions as to the extent and con- many changes due to the war, the 
duct of negligent practice locally.” advent of peace and the adjust- 
Despite heavy drains madeupon ments of the post-war period will 
our personnel — our investigators bring special problems to the 
particularly have been in much _ claim end of the business, particu- 
demand by the Government and larly in compensation and auto- 
by various war industries—we mobile. In combatting fraud in the 
have endeavored to keep up the casualty field, the Claims Bureau 
scope and quality of our service to will never declare an armistice. 








Looking -Ahead 





Viewpoint of the insurance manager. PrrTsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

— H. L. Hubbell, insurance manager for Westinghouse, suggests, “A Practical 
Insurance Program for Industry.” 

Viewpoint of the woman. GLADSTONE, NEW JERSEY 

— Mrs. Milton J. Gimber, in “Advice to Women,”’ tells why she feels, follow- 
ing 25 years in this business, that insurance is one of the most interesting 
fields_a woman can enter. 

Viewpoint of the banker. NEw York City 

— Sterling Himmelmann, of the Insurance Department of the Irving Trust 
Co., gives us the opinion of a trust officer. 

Viewpoint of the engineer, Cutcaco, ILLINoIs 

— How electronics may revolutionize protective methods is described by 
H. B. Michael of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc, 

Viewpoint of the producer, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

— Walter W. Bennett gives us five practical suggestions for improving the 
efficiency of the agency office. 
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HEN an agent is selling workmen’s compensa- 

tion, he is sometimes confronted with com- 
plaints by his customers, about high rates. These 
will be reduced if the experience merits it. But in 
order for a safety engineering department of any 
company to be successful in cutting accident costs, 
it is necessary for the management to be thoroughly 
sold on this idea. This article, ‘Controlling Unsafe 
Acts of Industrial Workers,” by Harold R. Bixler, a 
man of wide experience in safety promotion, is 
published to bring home to producers the necessity 
for the active participation of management in de- 
veloping any safety program with the object of 
reducing rates. 














3 — Penalty 





THE PATH TO SAFETY 
1 — Training and education 
2 — Subjection to control 








Controlling Unsafe Acts 
of Industrial Workers 


HAROLD R. BIXLER 


> Four out of five have it. Yes, 
four out of five injured industrial 
workers have some responsibility 
for their injury as involving some 
personal cause or unsafe act. While 
it may seem trite to emphasize re- 
peatedly that the normal individual 
should not knowingly permit him- 
self to be injured, experience does 
show that the injured person gen- 
erally underestimates the probable 
result of his own unsafe acts. 


ANALYSIS 


What are the more important unsafe 
acts of the individual? — An analysis 
of some 4,800 cases made recently 
by the National Safety Council in- 


dicates the following in the order 
of their frequency: 


1. Unnecessary exposure to 
danger, 25%. 

2. Improper use of, or use of 
unsafe, tools and equipment, 15%. 

3. Working on moving or dan- 
gerous equipment, 14%. 

4. Non-use of safety devices and 
protective equipment, 9%. 

5. Improper starting or stop- 
ping, 9%. 

6. Unsafe loading or arrange- 
ment, 7%. 

7. Making safety devices inop- 
erative, 5%. 

8. Operating at unsafe speed, 


3%. 











Why do industrial workers commit 
these unsafe acts? — Almost half of 
them because of lack of knowledge 
or skill. Some of the reasons are the 
failure to understand instructions, 
being uninformed concerning an 
established safe practice, being un- 
convinced that the wrong prac- 
tice is unsafe, or just generally 
lacking sufficient mechanical skill 
safely to perform the job. 

Approximately one-third of the 
accidents are caused by improper 
attitude on the part of the employ- 
ees, such as willful disregard of 
instructions, recklessness, absent- 
mindedness, violent temper, nerv- 
ousness, or excitability, and in a 
few cases willful intent to injure. 
Bodily defects are also important 
among the reasons why unsafe 
acts are performed. They include 
such physical weaknesses as defec- 
tive eyesight or hearing, fatigue 
or muscular weakness, impairment 
of function due to paralysis or dis- 
memberment, hernia, and heart or 
other organic weaknesses. 

How to control the unsafe acts? — 
The main factor is the recognition 
of human relations in establishing 
responsibility and enforcement for 
safety, resulting from the proper 
management and employee knowl- 
edge of the objectives of the safety 
program, and from the mutual 
understanding and acceptance of 
the measures of enforcement of the 
established safety regulations. 
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THE MATTER OF DiIscIPLINE 


New in thought to some indus- 
trial executives is the recognized 
principle in the leading companies 
that “It is management’s responsi- 
bility for permitting accidents to 
occur from any and all causes,” 








HAROLD R, BIXLER 


Would make the individual safety conscious 


rather than the usual statement 
that ‘“‘It is management’s responsi- 
bility to prevent accidents.” 

The meaning of management’s 
responsibility in these companies is 
recognized to be not only the le- 
gal, as defined by safety codes and 
workmen’s compensation laws, but 
definitely the moral responsibility 
for “‘the discharge of a duty or 
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trust” to the employees, from the 
human point of view. Somewhat 
surprising, too, is the interpreta- 
tion in action of the word “‘dis- 
cipline” followed by such or- 
ganizations. 

The “safest” companies stick 
rather close to the dictionary defi- 
nition of the term, which says that 
the first meaning of discipline is 
“mental and moral training and 
education.” The second meaning 
is “subjection to control,” and the 
third meaning, in order of devel- 
opment, is only then, ‘some form 
of physical regulation, chastise- 
ment, or penalty.” Important, 
therefore, is the full translation of 
the generally misused term “dis- 
cipline” in the development of 
such safety programs. 

Accident-proneness. — Generally, 
less than one-third of employees in 
the ordinary group cause approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all the acci- 
dents. Many studies and surveys 
have been completed involving 
specialized groups of employees 
which establish that discipline 
used in the last stage in some form 
of penalty need be applied to but 
a very small proportion of any 
employee group. 

Discipline with penalty. — With 
regard to the application of disci- 
pline in any penalty sense to the 
accident-prone employee, not only 
should the penalty type of disci- 
pline always be preceded by 
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proper training and education at 
time of induction or transfer to a 
new position, with intermediary 
“subjection to control,” but the 
manner in which any such penalty 
should be applied as last resort 
should conform with the lessons 
learned in the experiences of the 
safest companies. 

For example, any such form of 
discipline must be understood by 
and accepted by the majority of the 
employees or the minority cannot 
be “disciplined.” The penalty type 
of discipline, whenever given in 
the cases of accident-prone em- 
ployees, should be so applied as 
to avoid the otherwise secondary 
consequences, such as “loss of 
face” of the employee upon re- 
turning to the job, or feeling of 
revenge and desire to sabotage the 
safety program, or the simple feel- 
ing of stark fear because of over- 
emphasis of the more hazardous 
elements of the job. 

Any such punishment should 
not be detached either with regard 
to cause or time, in order that the 
individual does not mistake the 
direct relationship which should 
exist between the. unsafe act and 
the penalty. As one leading indus- 
trial executive has said, “‘It is not 
what the employee is told, but how 
he feels about safety.” Disciplinary 
measures, therefore, should be a 
recognized and constant part of 
the successful safety program. 
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Jes. quite a number of 
industrial managers have now 
recognized the paradox of, on the 
one hand, considering that man- 
power is “expendable” because 
of the urgency of war production, 
and on the other, crying about 
the shortage of manpower at the 
employment office for the specific 
skills which they knowingly per- 
mit to be lost through largely 
avoidable accidents in their plants. 





CHARACTER TRAITS 


A matter of outstanding interest 
regarding the importance of char- 
acter traits in relation to the prob- 
ability of development of self- 
discipline on the part of the indi- 
vidual employee, is indicated in 
the result of an analysis of some 
4,000 cases of discharge and ter- 
mination of employment among 
76 companies. This showed that 
more than 80% of these causes for 
discharge were due to lack of 
proper traits of character, and 
less than 20% from lack of specific 
skills on the job. These character 
traits follow in the order of their 
importance: 


COPGIIIINE yo. 5s. cicccs cee 14.1% 
Non-cooperation.......... 10.7% 
Pa rer ere 10.3% 
Absence for causes other 
NE os neste 8.5% 
Dishonesty (all types)...... 8.1% 
Attention to outside things.. 7.9% 
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Lack of initiative......... 7.6% 
Lack of ambition......... 7.2% 
cas 5 S80 Saas 6.7% 
LACK OF MOONY. <6 60s sass 3.5% 


Among other means of detecting 
accident-proneness on the part of 
individual employees, as well as 
providing basic information con- 
cerning underlying causes of po- 
tential accidents, is the analysis 
of the so-called minor accidents or 
“industrial errors” which do not 
involve serious personal injury or 
lost time from work, often no prop- 
erty damage, or even serious stop- 
page of production. 

These minor accidents, which 
occur at a ratio estimated to be 
300 to each lost time accident, are 
occasions when something goes 
wrong and when working condi- 
tions develop so as to become a 
potential accident hazard. 

A simple example would be the 
falling of a casting from the top 
of a transportation truck, not re- 
sulting in personal injury, or even 
property damage, merely because 
of luck or good fortune which was 
present in the very same conditions 
which might otherwise have had 
much more serious results. Such 
occurrences, nevertheless, should 
be critically studied, especially in 
order to eliminate any subsequent 
delay in normal production opera- 
tions, and particularly for our 
present purposes to determine 
the repeaters or accident-prone 
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employees who are involved in 
such happenings. 

Measuring accident-proneness. — 
Modern management has devel- 
oped many working tools to meas- 
ure the probability of accident- 
proneness by means of pre-em- 
ployment physical examinations 
and subsequent re-examinations to 
establish, on the one hand, the 
physical qualifications of the worker; 
and mental examinations or tests, 
on the other, to determine quali- 
fications of temperament or atti- 
tude. The basic personal require- 
ments for an accident can be 
grouped simply into two classifica- 
tions: (1) lack of physical coordi- 
nation such as slow reaction time, 
or a jam in the muscular control, 
and (2) inattention, such as men- 
tal distraction or emotional pre- 
occupation. 

Measuring mental qualifications. — 
Much more difficult is the problem 
of satisfactorily measuring the 
mental qualifications of the indi- 
vidual, to determine improper 
attitude or temperament. Some 
emphasis and wider acceptance of 
the connection between emotional 
sickness and accidents must be 
made, as indicated by another in- 
dustrial psychiatrist who said, 
**You can build a guard rail around 
a band saw, but you cannot fence 
off mental attitudes.” 

The challenge to industrial 
management comes in recognizing 
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the danger signs, which indicate 
unsafe attitude on the part of the 
employee, before the accident 
actually occurs. In classifying those 
individuals who suffer temporary 
emotional upsets, or who have 
emotional sickness in some form 
which results in a more or less 
permanent unsafe attitude, the 
following types are recognized: 


1. The depressive (moody, cyclic). 

2. The daydreamer (inner im- 
agery, lacks reality). 

3. The chronic worrier (antici- 
pates accidents). 

4, The crippled personality (vague- 
ness, magnified physical defects). 

5. The lonely personality (disasso- 
ciated, will not join). 

6. The paranoid personality (sus- 
picious, non-cooperative). 





4 pe recently conducted by the 
British Navy and Air Force to 
determine accident-proneness 
among large groups of dockyard 
and Air Force apprentices divided 
into four equal groups, showed 
that the worst groups at the tests 
had on the average, two to two 
and one-half times more accidents 
than those of the remaining three 
groups put together. Again it was 
found in another of their investi- 
gations that the group of appren- 
tices who did best at the tests 
average only one-half as many 
accidents as the remaining three 
groups put together. 
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Unusual treatments. — Rather un- 
usual methods have been used by 
some of the outstanding companies 
to change improper employee at- 
titudes before an accident occurs, 
particularly on the part of the 
accident-prone employee. For some 
such individuals perhaps prac- 
ticable knowledge can be acquired 
only through the trial and error 
method in the well known “school 
of hard knocks.” It certainly is a 
fact that most individuals who are 
exposed to the “seamy side” of 
accidents are usually more safety 
conscious because of their having 
actually experienced some of the 
unpleasant physical reactions to 
the human results of accidents, 
through most of the senses. 

One effective method of educat- 
ing an accident-prone individual, 
who has thus not become safety 
conscious by reason of his own 
accident experience, is to expose 
him more closely to the human 
side of accidents to others, such 
as by supplementary service in the 
plant dispensary, or on the visiting 
sick committee, or assisting in the 
vocational rehabilitation of injured 
employees upon their return to 
work in the plant. 

Much discussion is carried on 
from time to time regarding the 
fear vs. reward type of approach, 
or the positive vs. the negative. A 
number of the safety leaders feel 
that some individuals as a last re- 
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“The only time I feel jittery is when 
I’m behind in my insurance payments.” 





sort must be physically shocked 
out of their improper attitude into 
a sense of safety consciousness by 
some exposure to the “‘seamy side” 
of the results of accidents. The 
sight, sound, feel, smell, and al- 
most the taste of accidents and 
injuries even to others, usually 
leave a lasting impression upon the 
most indifferent person. 
Disciplinary layoff. — Perhaps the 
most common method of enforce- 
ment of safety regulations by way 
of discipline, as interpreted in its 
last or strictest meaning, is that 
of disciplinary layoff and finally, 
termination of employment. Such 
action, however, is required in but 
a very small minority of cases, and 
then should be taken only after 
proper warnings for the first minor 
infractions. Companies which fol- 








low the practice of making disci- 
plinary layoffs for infractions of 
safety regulations indicate that 
this continued practice even dur- 
ing present periods of manpower 
shortages is still warranted. These 
man hours lost to war production 
are by direct measurement neg- 
ligible in contrast with the known 
losses of manpower otherwise oc- 
curring as the result of the acci- 
dents. Safety representatives of the 
leading companies apparently all 
agree that for some few employees, 
the minority whose improper 
safety attitudes make them acci- 
dent-prone, definite disciplinary 
action by way of some type of pen- 
alty is warranted. 

The safest companies in this 
country, proven by the safety rec- 
ords they have established in their 
respective industries, include many 
of the most hazardous, according 
to the nature of their operations. 
Such organizations cannot afford 
from any viewpoint to permit ac- 
cidents to continue to occur, and 
accordingly waste little time in 
adopting effective accident pre- 
vention measures. 

This is illustrated by an excerpt 
from one of the popular weekly 
publications which states that, 
“The manufacture of explosives is 
so fraught with danger that the 
workmen are not even allowed to 
wear metal buttons for fear of a 
chance spark. Yet this industry, 
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ROLE of PRODUCERS 
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Must condition mind of manage- 
ment that safety pays; and pave 
the way for its close cooperation 
with insurance safety engineers. 











owing to its extreme safety precau- 
tions, has an accident frequency 
rate of 38% below the average for 
all the industries.” 


INDIVIDUAL’s REACTION 


How does the individual employee 
feel about the enforcement of safety 
regulations? — The safest compa- 
nies indicate that even the penalty 
measures are reasonably accepted 
by the employees, who know that 
this type of enforcement is a regu- 
lar part of the plant safety pro- 
gram, and who have been sold 
on the idea that such enforcement 
is well founded. This attitude is 
reflected in the statement of one 
employee that “It is better to be 
inspected when suspected, than 
dissected when infected.” 

More to the point. is the em- 
ployee’s attitude as reflected in the 
results of a “safety inventory” 
recently conducted by one of the 
electric manufacturing companies 
among a typical plant group of 
approximately 2,200 employees. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty of 
this group answered that they be- 











1944 


lieved that the safety rules should 
be enforced, and that they would 
accept the recognized measures of 
enforcement and penalty which 
were included in the plant safety 
program. Only 74 employees in 
this group were opposed, and 
many who voted in the negative 
admitted they were unfamiliar 
with the company’s safety rules. 
Executives at that plant say: 
“This would indicate that the 
average employee is still rather 
sensible about the welfare of him- 
self and others around him. He 
will stand for no tomfoolery about 
safety, and he doesn’t hesitate to 

















“I should worry — I’m wearing safety 
shoes.” 


Courtesy Safety Engineering 
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say so frankly when he is given an 
opportunity to express himself.” 

In view of this kind of employee 
attitude concerning the enforce- 
ment of safety regulations, it is 
clearly indicated that manage- 
ment should not hesitate in assum- 
ing the over-all responsibility for 
accident prevention and should 
adopt a program which will ulti- 
mately require self-discipline by 
each employee for the control of 
his or her unsafe acts. 

‘Training and education”’ first, 
then “‘subjection to control,” then 
“‘penalty” in proper form to the 
few repeaters for whom no other 
control will suffice. 

This acceptance of responsibil- 
ity, “‘to be answerable legally and 
morally for the discharge of the 
duty or trust,” permits nothing 
less than the continual reduction 
of the tremendous human and 
economic losses resulting from ac- 
cidents, particularly now, during 
the war emergency period. The 
experience in these safest compa- 
nies has shown that there the 
employees recognize and assume 
their share of responsibility for 
occupational injuries as involving 
some personal cause or unsafe act. 

Four out of five of these em- 
ployees have done it, and done it 
well. And now, my friend, how 
about you — and yours? 














Seeinc Is BELIEVING 
Waterloo, Ontario 
Dear Sir: 

In the Advertiser’s Digest I read a con- 
densed review of Walter W. Canner’s 
article, “Let Them See What They’re 
Buying” (THe Casuvatty AND SURETY 
Journat, November, 1943). 

If you have a complete copy of the 
article available, I wonder if you would 
mind sending it to me, and if you would 
give us permission to quote from it? 
We believe in visual sales methods for 
the same reasons Mr. Canner gave, but 
sometimes after we have said all we can, 
the words of an outside authority may 
carry more weight than our own. 


M. J. SmirH 
pee yen 


*“X” MarKS THE SPOT 
Brooklyn, New York 
Dear Editor: 

I can hardly agree with a statement of 
one of your recent authors with regard to 
filing, that “If you take it out, be sure 
you put it back.” 

I am speaking from personal experi- 
ence as a Home Office and field man and 
from experience in rating office adminis- 
tration. It has happened very often that 
the person who “took it out’ later filed 





“The Customers Always Write” 


it in the wrong place. One organization 
made it a rule that if anything was taken 
out of a file it should be left out (on top of 
filing case in a special “To Be Filed” 
box, or left loose in a space on top of 
the files), to be properly filed later on 
by a filing clerk. When I was a H. O. 
General Agent, we had the same system 
and it saved us many headaches. 
E. H. Hornsoste. 


-—-<>-— 


An “INSURANCELESS WoRLD” 
San Francisco, Cal 
Gentlemen: 

Picture the world this might have been 
were it not for insurance. Such a world 
would be filled with disease, strife, panic. 
It would be a deranged, chaotic, riotous 
place; a planet where hunger, anarchy 
and lawlessness were rampant, for insur- 
ance is the stabilizer, the balance wheel 
of business. : 

Think of the taxes citizens would be 
forced to pay to purchase plots in ceme- 
teries for life-insuranceless individuals; 
levies to support “‘poor farms,” for those 
who could not buy annuities; more taxes 
to support the hospitals necessary to treat 
the sick who could not, or would not, 
save sufficient funds to secure profes- 
sional treatment when first stricken and 
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have since become public charges. The 
world would be an unhappy place of 
peoples with no money to rebuild homes 
and with business destroyed by fire and 
earthquake. A single loss by one pub- 
lic carrier — airliner, bus, railroad or 
steamship — might result in a judgment 
of such magnitude as to force the com- 
pany to dispose of its entire holdings and 
retire from business. 

Picture the millions of wrecked auto- 
mobiles that would be marring the 
scenery, because their owners had no 
money to repair them. Imagine the num- 
ber of firms which would be bankrupt as 
employees absconded with money which 
could not be recovered. Realize how the 
world’s credit would be impaired were 
it not possible for one to insure against 
failure of debtors to meet obligations. 
Think of the halt, the blind and deformed 
who would become public charges if 
compensation insurance were unknown. 
View the lives wrecked as the result of 
there being no such a thing as public lia- 
bility coverage. Appreciate the economic 
upheaval if there were no coverage 
known as use and occupancy. Picture 


_the losses, which would not be met, if 


casualty insurance was not available. 

Agricultural insurance, which pre- 
vents the financial loss of the farmer, en- 
ables him to continue producing food. 
Realize that businesses would be wrecked 
were there no explosion, steamboiler, 
plate glass, riot, strike or civil commo- 
tion insurance. Comprehend the un- 
bearable financial losses should we have 
no sprinkler leakage or windstorm or 
engine breakage coverage, and the ir- 
replaceable losses preventable by live- 
stock, burglary and robbery insurance, 
check alteration, tourist baggage and 
parcel post insurance. 

Yes, this globe would never have be- 
come successful or economically sound, 
if it were an “insuranceless world.” 
Joy LicHTENSTEIN 


PRo AND Con From East AND WEsT 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Would advise less “‘canned’’ or pur- 
chased general material (like center 
spread of photos) and more effort to 
get valuable live new ideas from success- 
ful producers. 

K. 


San Francisco 
. . « The fact is that the whole pic- 
ture section is worked out in a very 
attractive manner and you are to be 
complimented on the excellence which 
you have achieved. 
Sic ARNDT 
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From A “Dectmat FERRET” 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Dear Sir: 

While I am but a payroll auditor or 
decimal ferret, other branches of the 
casualty business are also of interest and 
your JouRNAL does much to keep me 
informed in other fields of endeavors. 
Since various issues contain several very 
interesting articles on safety and as I 
am in very close touch with our local 
safety engineer, this subject is of such 
vital concern to the casualty companies 
that I trust you will permit me to submit 
a thought on the matter. 

In the very early days of automobiles 
John Doe decided to get himself a car 
and having made a selection, asked per- 
mission to take it out for a trial spin. 
Everything worked to his satisfaction 
until he decided to stop, when he dis- 
covered that there was no brake pedal 
and, as it immediately developed, no 
brakes, Lack of these fundamental neces- 
sities, however, caused no shortage of 
trouble at the moment and when the 
car was returned to the dealer and he 











reviewed the damage it was apparent 
that something was decidedly missing. 
To make a long story shorter, the manu- 
facturer was forced to devise a brake 
system which was installed on the car 
and the latter was then, as far as that 
feature went, made safe. A somewhat 
screwy tale, you might say? Read on. 

In a similar manner, machines come 
from the manufacturer and are set up in 
some plant. Immediately accidents occur 
so a safety engineer is called in and de- 
cides that certain guards should be in- 
stalled. A “cart before the horse” method 
or putting first things second. From 
these experiences the manufacturer 
should become aware of the need for 
certain attachments necessary to make 
his machines safe to operate and these 
attachments or guards should be in- 
stalled by him as an integral part of the 
machine and not as something to be 
added later and which could be re- 
moved if found to interfere with its 
operation — the latter often purely from 
a viewpoint of convenience. However, 
the safety engineer sees the need for 
taking these precautions and makes 
his recommendations. Too often no at- 
tention is paid to these suggestions be- 
cause of cost or more often because instal- 
lation of safety features cuts down the 
machine production regardless of whether 
the crop of lost fingers is increased. 

In many cases where safety recom- 
mendations are followed, we find that 
guards have later been removed, not al- 
ways by the management but by the 
machine operators themselves, If all 
safety measures were taken by the origi- 
nal manufacturer and built into the 
machine before it left his factory, no 
safety feature could be removed — not 
if it were installed with that in view. 

As an example of this procedure, 
review the automobile industry. They 
took lessons from the past and the pres- 
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ent product is the result of that experi- 
ence. No longer does a car get into the 
hands of the operator with a safety 
feature missing. Everything is done to 
make the car as safe as possible and no 
gadgets need be added to make it so. 

Scores of household and industrial 
articles are subjected to severe tests by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories and be- 
fore these can be approved as being 
safe they must carry the stamp of such 
approval. When we look for that stamp 
when making a purchase we are assured 
that safety has gone into the manufac- 
turing of the article. Let machine manu- 
facturers follow these methods instead 
of leaving the solution of the accident 
problems to the buyers or operators. 
It would cost less to build safety into a 
machine at the beginning rather than 
add to it later. 

R. L. Forx 


-}— 


CoMPREHENSIVE PLAYLET 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

You may be interested to know that I 
have received numerous letters from all 
over the country, some in praise and 
some in indignation over my recent ar- 
ticle on comprehensive. As a matter of 
fact, one agent in particular felt that I 
had so highly insulted the dignity of the 
American Agency System that he con- 
tacted our Home Office. That seemed 
rather strange to me because whenever 
we become so important that we cannot 
enjoy a laugh at our own expense, it 
might be high time for us to take inven- 
tory of our real qualifications. 

Generally speaking, however, most 
agents accepted the article in the light of 
good humor, in which it was intended. 
My sincere appreciation for publishing 
the article and for your letter. 

R. L. Yocum 














Gerorce W. Patterson is Credit Mana- 
ger of the American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Company, New York. He is a 
Director of the N. Y. Association of 
Credit Men and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Insurance Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. (Place 
of Insurance in Credit Rating, page 7.) 
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Harry G. HE.M, President of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference and Adver- 
tising Manager of the Glens Falls Group, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., says he still thinks 
of himself as a production man rather 
than an advertising man. University of 
Illinois. After engaging in accident and 
health in N. Y. C. for eight years, joined 
the Glens Falls Indemnity as Production 
Manager of A, & H. department. In 
1931, assumed his present advertising 
duties. Charter member, and honorary 
life member, A.&H. Club of N. Y. C. 
Member, for past four years, Speakers 
Committee of the N. A. M. (77 Sugges- 
tions for the War on Waste, page 1.) 
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F, Gtenn Packwoop is Manager of the 
Southwestern Department at Kansas 
City of the Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company, Boston. Veteran 
of World War I. Previous background 
and experience: banker, contractor, lo- 
cal agent, general agent, underwriter 
and special agent. A.&H. activities: 
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Now Member Executive Committee and 
Chairman of Membership Committee 
Natl. Assn. of A.&H. Und. and Past 
Chairman Regional Directors Organi- 
zation. Convention General Chairman, 
Nat'l. Assn. A.&H. Und. Mid-Year 
Convention at K. C. January, 1941. 
Co-organizer K. C. A.&H. Assn. Cas- 
ualty and surety activities: 1943 Presi- 
dent Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
Assn. of Kansas City and promoter of 
1943 Casualty & Surety Sales Congress 
with over 600 in attendance; also pro- 
moted Assn. Monthly Sales Sessions. 
1944 Chairman of Executive Board and 
Chairman of Program Committee. 1944 
Chairman of Public Relations Commit- 
tee, Surety Managers Club of K. C. 
(Psychology of Making the Presentation, 
page 11.) 

 ¢ £ 


Carvin H. Lambert, for ten years man- 
aging editor of the late William Allen 
White’s famed Emporia Gazette, was 
born in Emporia, Kansas, and has spent 
nearly a half century in his home town. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
California, where he studied journalism. 
He served through the first World War 
in the famous Rainbow Division. Mr. 
Lambert later quit the newspaper game 
and, in 1936, organized his insurance 
agency. He is commander of the Em- 
poria Post of the American Legion. 
(Selling in an “‘ Off-Hand, Casual” Sort of 
Way, page 41.) 








Mary B. ALLARD is engaged in surety 
bond, burglary and fire underwriting 
for McManus & Co., Inc., Hartford. 
Teachers College at Lowell, Mass., and 
Hartford College of Insurance, at which 
latter institution she prepared a thesis on 
the subject of her series of articles of 
which this is the second. (Surveys for the 
Personal Risk, page 19.) 
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Wayne Merrick is Manager, Claims 
Bureau, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. LL.B., National Uni- 
versity Law School, Washington, D. C. 
Special Agent, FBI, for nearly nine years. 
Chief Investigator, Staff of Thomas E. 
Dewey, former Special Prosecutor, New 
York County, for nearly three years. 
(Balking Drains On Premium Dollars, page 
45.) 
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Haroitp R. BIxLer, now engaged in 
personnel and safety work for a large life 
insurance company, has had 18 years 
experience along these lines, most of 
this time having been spent with the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion. Ohio State; graduate work at 
N. Y. University. Past or present honors: 
Director, National Safety Council; Vice 
Chairman, American Society of Safety 


ee 
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Engineers; Chairman, N. Y. Employ- 
ment Managers’ Association; Panel 
Member, American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. Lecturer in various government 
war training courses and at N. Y., 
Columbia and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sities. (Controlling Unsafe Acts of Industrial 
Workers, page 51.) 


Credits. —The article ‘““The Place of 
Insurance in Credit Rating,” by G. W. 
Patterson, appearing on page 7, is re- 
printed from Credit and Financial Mag- 
azine. Quotation on free enterprise, by 
Lammot du Pont (page 18) from Forbes 
Magazine. Prospecting suggestions on 
page 25 (Have You Sold the Man?) are 
based on data of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and other sources. 
Illustrations on page 31: “‘Anti-Accident 
Schooner,” through courtesy of Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo; “‘Little 
Axees,” from National Safety News; 
“Protective Guard” and “Protective 
Discs” from the Marinship Corpora- 
tion, Sausalito, California. Page 33: “It 
Stopped!” from the New York Daily 
News. Page 34: “Bird-proof, Iceproof,” 
from du Pont Co., Wilmington. Art 
work: Horace T. Elmo, Charles Skiles, 
W. McCallum Hogg, Bela Louis and 
Hull Studios. 


Beneficent Circle 


I have heard it said that one of the faults of the average agent 
or broker is “‘circle-itis”; that is, getting in one circle and going 
around and around without feeding in new prospects. But there 
is another form of “‘circle-itis” which really pays dividends and 
that is to pick out one good policyholder and then comb 
through his entire circle of friends and business associates. 


— W. H. Van Sickler in Field Service 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. _ Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 


Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD 


What effect on insurance selling 
may be caused by the new empha- 
sis on research, public relations 


and sales promotion? 


What the W.D.C. thinks of the job 
done by the agents in connection 


with War Damage Insurance? 


How modern times, or “the age of 
casualty insurance,” developed 
with the advent of the automobile? 


What are some of the most im- 
portant questions in the minds of 


our fighting men? 


What is the coming importance of 
the personal market for casualty 


producers? 


Why it pays to stick to insurance? 


Why there cannot be complete 
freedom for Americans without 


some risk? 


? 


Why an increasing number of 
insurance people are studying 


through correspondence courses? 


Why it is important now to have a 


reserve account? 


What proportion of the public like 
the services rendered by agents 


and brokers? 


What coverages an agency should 


arrange for itself? 


How casualty insurance will fit in 
with a broadened program of 


social security? 


How the war has brought about 
new prospects, and new needs, for 


insurance? 


You know answers to every one of 
these questions if you’ve been 
reading the JOURNAL during the 


past few months. 





